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Varnish Saved History 


THE history of Egypt was written in its 
art and decoration —on its tombs, its 
mummies and coffins—and because the 
decorations were protected by varnish 
they survived the centuries to reveal 
ancient history to the modern world. 


Varnish, once a rare material used in the 
service of ancient kings, now serves count’ 
less millions of people in hundreds of ways. 
Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 

















IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


N our cover is reproduced for 

the first time in any magazine 
the first-prize painting in the Twenty- 
sixth International Art Exhibition of 
Carnegie Institute, which is recognized 
throughout the world as the most im- 
portant gathering of paintings each 
year. The double-page center spread 
shows ten other beautiful examples 
from the collection. THE SCHO- 
LASTIC is happy to be able to pre- 
sent, through the medium of its art 
critic, Miss Penelope Redd, this first- 
hand sampling of the living art of 
the world. o 


HE first specific subject to be 

covered in the “Problems of 
America” Series—“Population and the 
Food Supply,” by Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson—illustrates admirably the 
method of treatment which will ap- 
ply to the succeeding units. Each 
one will state the problem authori- 
tatively, marshalling the relevant facts 
and figures essential to a sound dis- 
cussion of possible solutions. Each 
will be amply illustrated, and will con- 
tain a useful reference list. 


R. HUGHES MEARNS’ new 

department of inspiration and 
suggestive comment on “Creative 
Youth,” starting in this issue, will be 
of prime value to both teachers and 
students of English, though its scope 
will not be narrowly confined to 
writing as the only “creative” activ- 
ity. Another feature for English 
classes is the understanding treatment 
of childhood, both in story and article, 
by Roy Rolfe Gilson and John T. 
Frederick. Mr. Frederick is the well- 
known novelist, author of “Druida’’ 
and “Green Bush,” and editor of 
“The Midland.” 


HE attention of teachers, espe- 
cially in current events, is called 
to the “Key to Pronunciation” on 
Page 23, which will be a regular fea- 
ture of THE SCHOLASTIC here- 


after. 
iO} 


HE October 30 issue will be a 

special Mexico Number, similar 
in general plan and interest to those 
on China and Ireland last spring. In 
this issue, also, will begin the pub- 
lication of Channing Pollock’s thought- 
provoking four-act play, ““The Enemy” 
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REDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN (1809-1849), born 

near Warsaw, was a cosmopolite Pole who lived in 
many Continental cities but chose Paris as the home of his 
adoption, where he is now a citizen of Pere Lachaise, the 
cemetery of the great, while the world echoes with his 
melodies. Chopin’s music was interpreted even during his 
lifetime by rival composers, including Rubinstein and Liszt, 
who played his faery-like compositions with passion, re- 
garding Chopin’s preference for “the singing hand.” Chopin 
was wont to remark: “Fancy a tree with its branches 
swayed by the wind: the stem is the steady time, the 
moving leaves are the melodic inflections.” One critic in 
Vienna observed that Chopin “in his playing was like a 
beautiful young tree that stands free and full of fragrant 
blossoms and ripening fruits, so he manifested as much 
estimable individuality in his compositions, where new fig- 
ures and passages, new forms unfolded themselves.” 


Chopin’s interpretation in words of his “A flat Study” 
is poetic: “Imagine a little shepherd who takes refuge in 
a peaceful grotto from an approaching storm. In the dis- 
tance rushes the wind and the rain, while the shepherd 
gently plays a melody on his flute.” Although Chopin’s 
compositions are given general names such as studies, 
valses, mazurkas, nocturnes, and polonaises, his music was 
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“The Poet of the Piano” 


A news item recently announced 
that the piano upon which Frederic 
Francois Chopin composed the ‘“Fu- 
neral March,” which Rubinstein de- 
scribed as “night winds sweeping 
over the churchyard graves,” will be 
brought here this fall by Maurice 
Dumesnil, the French pianist. Oc- 
tober seventeenth marks the anniver- 
sary of the death of Chopin, which 


occurred at Paris in 1849. 
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frequently descriptive of sights, sounds, and emotions en- 
gendered in reality. 


Count Tarnowski tells us that “Chopin liked and knew 
how to express individual characteristics on the piano. Just 
as there formerly was a rather widely-known fashion of 
describing dispositions and characters in so-called “por- 
traits,” which gave to ready wits a scope for parading their 
knowledge of people and their sharpness of observation, 
so he often amused himself by playing such musical por- 
traits. Without saying whom he had in his thoughts, he 
illustrated the characters of a few or of several people 
present in the room, and illustrated them so clearly and so 
delicately that the listeners could always guess correctly 
who was intended, and admired the semblance of the 
portrait.” 


The late James Huneker, an ardent Chopinophile, gave 
perhaps the final estimate of his genius: “Chopin is not 
only the poet of the piano, he is also the poet of music, 
the most poetic of composers. Compared with him Bach 
seems a maker of solid polyphonic prose, Beethoven a 
scooper of stars, a master of growling storms, Mozart a 
weaver of gay tapestries, Schumann a divine stammerer. 
Schubert, alone of all the composers, resembles him in his 
lyric prodigality.” 
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As You Sailed 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


T was a wild day in the year 18—. The good ship 
Sea-Gull, bound from Boston to Liverpool with a 
cargo of fall pippins, rocked and creaked in a north- 

east gale. She dipped her prow in the white foam. She 
rose proudly, riding the waves like a swan. 

“Will we make the harbor, Jack, my lad?” asked You, 
the captain, of Yourself, the mate, as a wave broke over 
you. The mate dashed the salt spray from his eyes. 
Long and carefully he gazed through the spyglasses of 
his curled and grimy hands. He scanned the ragged 
horizon and the lowering sky. 

“Shiver my timbers!” was his only answer. He was 
an old salt, the mate was, with rings in his ears. Four 
times had he rounded the Horn; thrice was he cast 
ashore, half strangled, by the waves; once captured by 
cannibals, and all but eaten, on a South Sea isle. 
“Shiver my timbers!” Then he growled, and spat 
grimly into the trough of the sea. 

The wind rose higher. A strange and ominous light 
fell upon the waves. The sailors in their oil-skins 
groped like yellow ghosts through the splashing spray. 

“Hi!” you shouted, hoarsely, from the quarter-deck 
of the old apple-tree. “Hi, you lubbers! Reef them 
sails there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” came your reply through the tumult 
—for you were lubbers and captain too when you sailed 
in the orchard. “Ay, ay, sir,” you cried, heartily, leap- 
ing into the trembling shrouds. Up 


crest, you saw below you, as you clung there breathless 
in the dizzy rigging, the green abyss of orchard waters 
foaming with clover and marguerites. 

The spar swung back again in a lull of the wind. You 
sat in a rough crotch, hugging the mast. Your head 
was bare, but there were no longer any curls for the 
breeze to tangle. You were a big boy now, your cheeks 
rosy with your sailing. Your eyes were on the billowy 
meadow, but your thoughts were on the sea. 

You would be a sailor; yes, that was settled, even 
though they forced you to run away. You would leave 
stealthily. You would put the ladder against your win- 
dow ere you kissed them good-night and went up stairs. 
. . . « It would be hard to leave them so, but it would 
be harder still to leave the blue, wild sea tumbling and 
splashing against the white ships and the yellow sands. 
If you stayed at home, it would go on tumbling and 
splashing, and you would not see it. It would go on 
smiling at sailor-boys, and you would never be one of 
them to climb aloft in the mesh of rigging and sing 
there with the wind. It would go on raging, and you 
would never be there to dare and conquer it, lashed to 

Yes, you would be a sailor-boy. 
Already you were old enough. Running away would be 
bad of you, but running back again would be fine, at 
the end of your first long voyage; running home again, 
tall and tanned and in spotless blue, to see Mother and 
Father and Lisbeth; to bring them 





you went, hand over hand, up aloft 
where the wind blew freest and 


pearls from India and silks from 
China and gold from Peru 


fiiercest through the humming 
cordage of bent and swaying 
boughs. You gripped them with 
scratched fingers; with arms and 
legs and heels you hugged the slip- 
pery spars, and so, scrambling, 
climbing dauntlessly, tugging at 
the ropes of branches, shouting a 
rude jargon, singing defiance to 
the gale, you reefed the topsails in 
the hissing apple leaves. The stout 
ship rose on a mighty wave, leap- 
ing from the swirling sea into the 
eddying sky, and while she 


lingered, reeling, quivering on the 





Some of Us 


go down to the sea in ships and more of 
us, especially in childhood, go down in 
apple trees. The small hero of Mr. Gil- 
son’s story was the captain of an apple- 
tree craft from whose dizzy rigging he 
could look down on “the green abyss of 
orchard waters foaming with clover and 
marguerites.” 


Because we all have childhood dreams 


of the high seas this story carries an es-. 


pecial appeal. It is reprinted here through 
the courteous permission of the author 
and of Harper and Company, his pub- 
lishers. 








Mother would cry, like the sailor- 
boy’s mother in the picture, when 
she saw your face at the window, 
but you would hold her tightly in 
your strong arms—your tattooed 
arms that had fought Malay 
pirates, and rescued a princess, 
maybe, and saved, perhaps, a 


For to them that go down to 
sea in story-books and apple-trees 
all things are possible; though to 
a sailor-boy in topmost branches a 
call to dinner may stop a golden 
dream. Mother’s voice it was, 





coming out to you across the waters. You had climbed 
a ship. You scrambled down a tree. 

You said nothing of your sailing. You did not tell 
them what sort of man you had chosen to be. It would 
have been useless. Every one knows—every one who 
knows anything at all of the sea and its ships and its 
stories—that parents never let their boys go willingly. 
There is only one way, and it leads through your bed- 
room window and down a ladder and out of the front 
gate, with your bundle in your hands. 

“How still he is!” they said, looking at you won- 
deringly. It was afternoon, and you motionless in the 
grass. 

“Don’t you feel very well?” 

“Does your head ache?” 

“No-no. It isn’t my head.” 

“Is it your stomach?” 

“N-no.”? 

“Well, where is it, then?” 

“T d-don’t know, Mother.” 

It was a lie, but you had to tell it. How could you 
let them know it was sea-sickness that kept you quiet in 
the grass? 

“Come here, darling, and let me see your tongue.” 

You rose dutifully and thrust it out till its red tip 
rested on your chin. 

“Let me feel your brow. A little feverish,” Mother 
said. 

“Give him some of that medicine the doctor left the 
other day,” suggested Aunt Jane. 

“Oh, no, Mother,” you cried—remembering. 

“But, my boy, if you don’t feel well—” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Mother! I feel better now.” 

Mother laughed. “You must go to bed carly to- 
night,” she said. 

You went into the house; you stole upstairs. In 
one corner of your room, up there beneath the rafters, 
you got down upon your hands and knees. You 
listened. ‘Then you lowered your head till it touched 
the carpet. You peered under the bureau. There in 
the darkness you saw It lying, white and still. You 
raised your head and listened; then lowered it again. 
You thrust your hand under the bureau and drew It 
forth to you, and spread It lovingly upon your knees. 
Then with one forefinger you traced the current of that 
mad, sweet tale: 

“. . . Jack, the Boy Cap-tain, smil-ed grim-ly and shook his 
fist at the near-ing pi-rate sail. 

“‘A-ha, black dogs of Mo-roc-co,’ he cried, in a voice that 
rang, clear as a trum-pet, a-cross the an-gry waves. ‘Come on 
and take us if ve dare. True Brit-ish hearts will lay ye in the 
dust!’ saying which, he turn-ed calm-ly and look-ed to the load-ing 


of his pis-tols and felt the keen edge of his gleam-ing cutlass with 
his thumb. . . . The brown devils came swarm-ing o-ver the—” 


Just in time you thrust It under the bureau and 
scrambled to your feet. ‘ 

“Dee, dee, dee-dee,” you sang carelessly, your hands 
in your pockets, as Mother opened the door. Her arms 
were full of your clean, darned stockings. 

“You here?” she said. 

You teetered craftily, first on one leg, then on the 
other, “Mother,” you said. 

“Well?” 

“Mother, could I—could I go over to Robbie’s?” 
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“No, not today.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“What are you doing up here in this hot place?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Weil, then, why don’t you go out and 
play?” 

“T just wanted to get my marbles, that was all.” 

And then—oh horrors!—you saw the white end of 
It sticking out from beneath the bureau! 

‘Mother,” you said, “is that a crack in the ceiling?” 

“Where?” 

“Up there.” 

“T don’t see any crack.” 

“Don’t you? Right up there.” 

“No, I don’t see any.” 

You set your heel upon the white corner of It, your 
back against the bureau. 

“No,” you said, critically, “I guess it isn’t a crack 
after all.” 

She looked at you curiously. “What is the matter 
with you this afternoon? You act so strangely. Stop 
scuffling.” 

‘Nothing, only I don’t feel very good,” you said. 

“But I thought you were feeling better?” 

“I know, but I don’t think I’m quite so well as I 
was, Mother.” 

“Then you come right down stairs, sir. 
give you some of that medicine.” 

You gulped, but made no answer. Gallantly you 
opened the door for her. 

“You first, Mother,” you said, and so you got her 
away from the white corner of It, and downstairs you 
took your medicine like a little man. 

All through the summer afternoon “the brown devils 
came swarming” through your brain, and you waited 
restlessly for the night. 

“Aha, black dogs of Morocco,” you cried, shaking 
your fist at the white daisies. With your thumb you 
felt the keen edge of your yellow lath. “True British 
hearts shall lay ye in the dust,” you cried again, be- 
heading the petalled buccaneers. 

The night did come at last. You went early to bed 
in your room beneath the rafters. You smiled gleefully 
at the white corner of It peeping from beneath the 
bureau. You undressed with eager hands. Beneath 
the bed you thrust your dusty shoes and your stockings. 
Over the foot you flung your jacket and knickerbockers 
and your waist with its broad collar and your polka- 
dot tie. Naked as one of Jack’s Malay pirates, you 
stopped but long enough to feel the faintly bulging 
biceps of your young right arm. Then you dashed into 
your pajamas, never waiting to button them, and smiled 
and shivered deliciously as you dragged the white It 
forth again. One bound and you were in bed. Flat on 
your stomach you lay, half covered, and on your pil- 
low in the flickering candle-light the brown devils 
swarmed gloriously, till— 

“| |. . Jack, the Boy Cap-tain, led the brave tars in three heart-y 
cheers of victory. He was cov-er-ed with the gore of his fiend-ish 
vic-tims and his own blood flow-ing from a cut-lass gash in his 
cheek—a gash for which the pi-rate cap-tain paid the pen-al-ty 


with his life’s blood, stretch-ing six feet of qui-ver-ing brawn a-long 
the crim-son deck, with a hid-e-ous scream of baffled rage and 


ex-e-cra-tion. 
(Concluded on Page 31) 


We will 
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Roy Rolfe Gilson and the Story of Childhood 


By John T. Frederick 


OW many vivid and interesting children walk 
H through the pages of American books: Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s little girl of “The White Heron,” 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolboy, and Aldrich’s Bad Boy, 
Hamlin Garland’s youngsters of Boy Life on the Prairie 
and Stephen Crane’s of Whilom- 


cords their actions and interprets them as they appear 
to adults, not as they seem to the children themselves. 
Often his purpose is simply to exhibit the ridiculous or 
pathetic aspects of children’s lives. Very frequently 
the result of this method is to make unreal children, 
characters that are merely the puppets of the writer’s 





ville. To this rich tradition the 
story “As You Sailed,” by Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, is not unworthy to 
belong. It is finely sympathetic 
in its revelation of a rather ex- 
ceptional and yet very real boy, 
and it makes the reader know 
and understand that boy to a 
remarkable degree. 

The first test which we apply 
to the story of child life is, in- 
evitably, that of genuineness. 
We ask: does this story ring 
true? Does it present to the 
reader a genuine boy or girl, 
and experiences natural or 
probable for such a boy or girl? 
Does it, in short, take the 
reader into a child world that 
is real, or into one that is obvi- 
ously artificial, the result of the 
author’s invention rather than 
his insight? 

In order to bring about this 
convincingness, which is all-im- 
portant, the writer must tell us 
a great deal about his character 
so that we shall know him thor- 
oughly. But this must be told in- 
directly, through what the char- 
acter says and does, so that we 
will not lose interest and so that 
the things we learn about him may carry an emotional 
significance. It is interesting to note how skilfully in 
“As You Sailed” the writer has introduced information 
about the boy who is the central character. At the end 
we know, a great deal about this boy—about his size, 
his clothing, his family, the appearance of the house in 
which he lives, the size of his town, his advancement in 
school, his friends; yet none of these things are stated 
directly, but all are brought into the story as natural 
and necessary parts of what the boy is doing, saying, 
or thinking, in such a way that our interest is con- 
stantly sustained. 

For the writer who is attempting to present in fic- 
tion the lives of children as his central material, there 
are three methods which may be employed. By far the 
commonest is to write of children in just the same way 
and with just the same language as one would write 
of older people. In such a case the writer makes a 
story about children for grown-ups to read. He re- 


“You” on THE Deck or THE Pirate Brice 
The old apple tree became a ship to the dreaming child 
who longed to be a sailor. 
few authors who catch this aspect of childhood with- 
out sentimentality or falseness, and, as Mr. Frederick 

shows, enter into the child’s consciousness. 


; invention, and have no life of 
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Tarkington’s Penrod stories are 
of this order. They are exag- 
gerated; and while they amuse 
the reader, they do not really 
reveal child nature to him. The 
characters which appear in 
them are little more than dolls, 
always looking and acting in the 
same way; they are not real 
children. 

The second method is, while 
using the language of adults, to 
write of the child’s life in such a 
way as to put into the story 
only what the child himself is 
conscious of. Thus the story 
becomes limited to the child’s 
own world, and instead of being 
concerned with how he appears 
to grown-ups, and with their 
amusement or pity, it is con- 
cerned with how the child ap- 
pears to himself and to other 
children. The result of such a 
story, if it is well done, is to 
take the reader actually into the 
world of a child’s mind—a 








Mr. Gilson is one of the world which may be very 


strange and fanciful or very 
commonplace, very sad or very 
happy, or a mixture of all these. 

Often the writer who wants most of all thus to make 
his child characters really alive finds that if he uses 
their language, the habitual manner of expression of 
their thoughts or speech, he can succeed better in his 
purpose. This is the third method of the child story— 
that in which, in addition to a very close limitation of 
the story material to the consciousness of the child, we 
have also a limitation of the method of expression to 
that which reflects or suggests the consciousness of the 
child. It is this difficult and interesting method of 
writing which is illustrated in Mr. Gilson’s story, “As 
You Sailed.” The language of the first few para- 
graphs, with its sea terms, its bookish flavor of 
romances of the ocean and tales of the Spanish Main, 
reflects the mind of this boy, who is so fascinated by 
thoughts of the sea and by stories of sailors that in 
his imaginings he constantly expresses himself as he 
thinks a sailor would. Probably this matter of 
language, this choice of the (Concluded on Page 20) 
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The Art of Translating 


By Herman Schnurer 
Instructor in French, Antioch College 


VERY time a thought is transplanted from its 
E original surroundings, we have translation. In 

that general sense, reading a book in one’s native 
tongue is translation: the reader interprets mysterious 
black signs and derives from them a meaning which 
changes from generation to generation and from per- 
son to person. Writers, both past 
and present, would be surprised if 
they knew the sense we get out of 
their creations; yet it is in the 
nature of things that ideas and 
sentiments should be transformed 
in each head and heart that they 
enter. When we read, we perform 
an act. We are not merely pas- 
sive. We bring to bear on our 
present thinking everything that 
we have stored in the past, a for- 
midable set of rich and complex 
memories. 

Everything: there is not a single 
act, thought, sensation or object 
which we do not try to identify, to 
classify, to clear up by our former 
experiences. When I see a tooth- 
brush, I translate the sensation. 
I remember that I used one to 
blacken my shoes; I also recall 
that I used a tooth-brush (not the 
same one) to clean my teeth; 
these are the memories which give 
meaning to the object. If I were 
a trout, the presence of the tooth- 
brush would mean nothing to me 
and I would have to consult a 
translation. 

These remarks bring out two things. In the first 
place, when we consider the original, we have many 
kinds of translation, ranging from the identification of 
bare prosaic facts to very elusive things like moods, 
shades, and harmonies. In the second place, when we 
consider the individual who is interpreting, we have as 
many translations of the same thing as there are 
translators. 

Having seen that this process is bound up with the 
most general laws of the mind, we can turn from the 
more universal aspect of the question to its common 
conception—the rendering of a piece of work into. an- 
other language. What constitutes a good translation? 
Or, rather, what scale of values could measure the 
degrees of merit in a translation? 

The very first prerequisite is probity. I mean in- 
tellectual honesty, the duty of the translator to give 
the facts, to leave out nothing, to add nothing, to dis- 
tort nothing. It is a difficult task, for it means an in- 
timate knowledge of both tongues, a persistent and 
energetic penetration into the intention of the author, 
and a courageous discarding, not only of the trans- 


Cuaries BaupELAIRE 


The influence of translators upon the world’s 
literature has frequently been greater than that 
of the original authors. 
poet, translated the verse of Edgar Allen Poe 
into French and made Poe'a world figure long 
before Americans recognized his greatness. 


Baudelaire, a French 


lator’s prejudices, but also of all work which in the 
course of its completion is found to be in the slightest 
way inaccurate. Such adjustments are frequent in 
polished work. In the Nelson edition, the translation 
of Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea avoids unscrupu- 
lously whole paragraphs of description—which, it is 
true, present unusual difficulties. 
Recently, M. Paul Souday, in his 
weekly article for the New York 
Times, said that Giraudoux (a 
contemporary French author) re- 
minded him of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. But the translator had 
evidently never heard of the author 
of “Paul and Virginia.” In his 
rendition, he said that “Giraudoux 
reminds one of a Bernardine monk 
of St. Peter’s church!” People 
who are thus careless about facts 
have no business translating. 


But after all, accuracy is only 
the foundation of this art. It 
is necessary, of course, but not so 
important as the next require 
ment, which, for want of a better 
word, I shall call life. A medical 
treatise on the liver or a chemist’s 
analysis of Coca Cola needs 
nothing more than truth and pre- 
cision. Scientific translation is 
the easiest, and that holds true in 
proportion as the particular piece 
of work is scientific. Thus, math- 
ematics is easier to translate than 
zoology, which is easier than his- 
tory and biography. The rea- 
son that science presents fewer difficulties is because it 
reduces things to standardized expression; its vocab- 
ulary is more rigid, absolute, and—if you will pardon 
the sacrilege—dead. Now in the kind of writing where 
flexibility, emotion, or movement enter, the task is 
singularly complicated. Here you need to be agile as a 
monkey, sagacious as a lawyer, and sensitive as an ex- 
posed nerve. If you find that your translation is made 
up of colorless, tasteless, and odorless facts, you may 
be sure that you’ve killed your plant. You have car- 
ried it over into the new region, but it is as sorry as 
an olive branch in Alaska. 

I fear that this recommendation—to put life into 
a translation—is a bit vague. In the last analysis, it 
must stand undefined, like most essentials. But there 
are helps to sustain and to quicken life; there are 
gauges which indicate its strength or its weakness. 
Among these, the first is humor. There is no preserva- 
tive against stupid limpness and grotesque mutilation 
like the human gift of wit. When the translator says, 
“He wept poetically” for “II pleurait a verse,” it’s a 
sign that he’s either asleep (Concluded on Page 23) 
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Pied Piper Froebel 


By Louis Shores 


HE story of the “Pied Piper of Hamelin” may 

be a fairy tale, since there remains teday no 
proof of his existence. But in another little 
German town called Blankenburg there lived a real Pied 
Piper and his name was Froebel. He planted a garden 
there for the little children to play and grow in and he 
called it a Kindergarten (child 


loss to society was averted by an accidental job on a 
model school house. The director of this school, im- 
pressed by certain qualities in Froebel, advised him to 
enter the field of education and offered him a position 
as a teacher. Froebel accepted and for the next two 
years his success in this school was remarkable. That 
the director’s advice had been 





garden). Today the Kinder- 
garten is an integral part of 
the American public school sys- 
tem. 

Friederich Wilhelm August 
Froebel, founder of the modern 
kindergarten, was born at Ob- 
erweissbach, a village of the 
Thuringian forest on April 21, 
1782. His father was the vil- 
lage pastor, and like many 
small-town preachers, was too 
poor to give all of his children 
the best education. However, 
Friederich managed to attend 
the village school, where his 
diligent teachers soon discov- 
ered that the boy’s brilliant 
mind would not stand the rigors 
of a university education. Ac- 
cordingly the father with his 
limited income sent the step- 





brother to college and appren- : 
=e — a 3 


ticed Friederich out to a 
forester. 
During his boyhood days 
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sound soon proved evident. 
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] time Standen gu erfcun, Froebel’s initiative now as- 

, Suess serted itself. Once satisfied 

that his life calling was educat- 

ing the child, he determined to 

work along new lines. For the 

purpose of experimenting he 

now took three boys under his 

wing and with the consent of 

their parents went up to the 

town of Yverdon. There he be- 

gan a little school based on the 

teachings of the great Swiss 

educator Pestalozzi, whom he 
had but lately met. 

In 1811, Froebel entered the 
University of Gottingen. He 
realized that if he were to con- 
tinue his work of educating the 
child he himself would have to 
be better educated. From Got- 
tingen he went to the Univer- 
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Froebel used to get much en- 
tertainment from watching the 
workmen repair the village 
church. He liked to imitate 
their maneuvers with pieces of 
old furniture, moving them 
about just as he had observed 
the workmen in their labors. It was the recollection of 
this unsatisfied building instinct which suggested to him 
in later years the idea that childrer ought to have 
among their playthings materials for building. 

Upon completing his apprenticeship, he asked per- 
mission of his father to join his brother at the Univer- 
sity at Jena. This request was granted but the change 
did not end happily. Before Froebel had been at the 
University very long he was forced to go into debt to 
support himself. As he was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions, which amounted to about thirty shillings, Froebel 
was sentenced to nine weeks in a debtor’s prison. 

From then on he was forced to shift for himself. 
His father had died, thus cutting off the only possible 
source of income. For four years he moved from task 
to task, unable to decide on a life profession. His last 
choice found Froebel an architect, in which vocation 
he might have ended his days successfully. But a great 
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A cardinal principle of the founder of Kindergartens 

was the use of simple songs and manual games by : 

mothers with very young children. Our illustration, time. 

with its German verse, taken from Froebel’s primer, 

shows how he used the attraction of the moon for 
the child, 


sity of Berlin where he came 
into contact with the thought 
of the leading educators of his 


After the Napoleonic Wars, 
in which Froebel served in the 
ranks, word was brought him 
that one of his brothers in Griesheim had died, leaving 
a widow and several children. Froebel’s kind heart 
forced him to give up his study and set out on foot for 
the home of his brother’s family. Froebel now took the 
children from the widow, together with those of an- 
other brother, and started a school in Keilhau. To 
this new school he summoned his two friends, Midden- 
dorf and Langethal, to aid in working out his new 
ideas. These ideas rested on the fundamental principle 
that the starting point of all we see, know, or are con- 
scious of is action, and that, therefore, human develop- 
ment must begin in action. Life, action, and knowl- 
edge were to him the three notes of one harmonious 
chord, and book study was to be subservient to the 
discipline of mental and physical powers gained through 
observation and active work. Today, although many 
of Froebel’s ideas are discarded, the trend of education 
is decidedly Frobelian in (Concluded on Page 30) 
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Population and the Food Supply 


“Problems of America” Series: II. 


By Warren S. Thompson, Ph.D. 





N 1798 a young English 
minister by the name of 

Thomas Robert Malthus, pub- 
lished a book entitled “Essay 
on Population,” which has been 
called by Arnold Bennett the 
most influential book ever writ- 
ten. Malthus wrote to sustain 
two propositions; first, “that 
population cannot increase 
without the means of subsist- 
ence and, second, that popula- 
tion does invariably increase 
where there are means of sub- 
sistence.”’ 

Now it is clear that the first 
of these propositions cannot be 
denied by anyone. ‘The sec- 
ond, however, is open to ques- 
tion and it is around the as- 





In Malthus’ Time 
no one would have dreamed 
that philanthropists and sci- 
entists would ever consider 
the population problem so 
important as to found an in- 
exclusive 
is what 
E. W. Scripps and others 
did in the Scripps Founda- 
tion, Oxford, Ohio, of which 


stitution for its 
study. But that 


the author is director. 


Thompson is a well-known 
professional economist, sociologist, and _ statistician, 
who has made a life study of these problems. His 
temperately stated conclusions agree substantially with 
those of a majority of American scholars in this field. 

The third article in the Problems of America Series 
will take up URBAN CONGESTION AND RURAL 
LIFE, and will be written by DR. EDMUND de S. 
BRUNNER, Director of Rural Surveys, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, New York City. 


chinery was under way in Mal- 
thus’ day but it had not gone 
far enough to enable anyone 
to predict a future in which 
perhaps one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation could supply the other 
three-fourths with food as is 
the case in the United States 
today. The use of power ma- 
chinery has, therefore, given 
the modern nations the means 
of expanding their production 
of the necessities of life far 
more rapidly than Malthus 
anticipated. 

In the second place, the ap- 
plication of steam to trans- 
portation made possible the 
carriage of bulky materials 
over long distances with a very 


Dr. 








sumption that population does 
invariably increase where the means of 
subsistence increase that the Malthus- 
ian controversy turns. 

Malthus wrote this essay because he 
believed that the tendency of popula- 
tion to increase whenever its means of 
subsistence increased, stood in the way 
of mankind's ever attaining any very 
large measure of welfare. He could 
not agree with many of the social phil- 
osophers of his day who held that man 
would attain to a state of perfection if 
he would caly make better use of his 
power of reason. In effect, he replied 
to such men that the tendency of man- 
kind to multiply rapidly in numbers as 
soon as food was available was certain 


to keep most men close to the limit of 
starvation, and thus we would always 
have a great deal of poverty and dis- 
tress in this world. 
New Factors in the Situation 

We can see today several important 
factors in the relation between popula- 
tion and food suj\ply which Malthus 
could not see. In the first place, 
neither Malthus nor anyone else in his 
day, could foresee the great increase 
in the productivity of human labor 
which was going to take place with the 
application of water power and steam 
power to the running of machines made 
of iron and steel. ‘The great forward 
movement in the use of power ma- 


small expenditure of human 
energy. From this it resulted that any 
given area or nation was relieved of 
the necessity of supplying its own food 
from local production. It also made 
possible the bringing of raw materials 
to be used in manufactures, from great 
distances. 

Under such conditions Great Britain 
rapidly became the work-shop of the 
world in the 19th century. Instead of 
being obliged to supply all the food 
needed by her population she could im- 
port food from other countries and at 
the present time she supplies scarcely 
two-fifths of the food her people need. 
In addition to this, when her supplies 
of iron ore, tin, and other natural re- 
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Wuar Happens Wuen Foop Gers Scarce 
The necessity for “intensive” agriculture—i. e., the utilization of 
every foot. of available soil, however difficult, has not yet made 
itself seriously felt in America. But the famine countries of China, 
Japan and India know it, as witness these terraced rice fields. 


PopuLATION IN THE Raw 
Here are 80,000 human beings within an area of ten acres—the 
University of California Stadium seen from the air on the day of a 
big game. Modern industrial development and ease of transporta- 
tion have made possible such vast aggregations as this. 
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sources began to run low, she could im- 
port these from other countries in 
Europe or even from lands at a greater 
distance. 


Britain was not the only country that 
moved rapidly from a self-sustaining 
basis toward a large dependence on out- 
side sources for food and raw materials. 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany also 
came to depend to a greater or lesser 
extent upon imported goods. In order 
to pay for these materials they must, 
of course, send out manufactured 
goods or supply transportation and 
commercial services to other countries. 
To supply the food necessary for a 
very rapidly increasing population in 
Europe—a population which increased 
from approximately 175,000,000 in 
1800, to 450,000,000 at the outbreak 
of the Great War—vast areas of new 
and fertile lands had to be brought 
under cultivatioa in America and Aus- 
tralia. This was comparatively easy 
to do because of the improvement in 
agricultural machinery and the develop- 
ment of steam transportation. It thus 
became possible to raise grain and cat- 
tle on the great plains of America and 
Australia very cheaply and to carry 
them to Europe for the use of a manu- 
facturing and trading population there. 

Under these conditions it is not at 
all strange that for a number of de- 
cades following Malthus, many people 
either entirely forgot that he had writ- 
ten an essay on population or laughed 
at the absurd ideas it contained. Had 
not the facts shown that Malthus was 
wrong? Here we had the greatest ex- 
pansion of population known in the 
world—a population of about 175,000,- 
000 Europeans in 1800, growing by 
leaps and bounds throughout the 19th 
century, had increased to approximately 





CONGESTION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE, BY STATES 
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600,000,000 in 1910, living in Europe, 
America, Australia, and South Africa. 
Furthermore these 600,000,000 people 
of European descent were living better 
than people had ever lived before. 
Surely Malthus could be disregarded. 
He was a prophet of evil whose predic- 
tions were not fulfilled by the facts. 

This was the common attitude adopt- 
ed by economists and students of social 
science during the 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20th. In fact, it is 
only since the outbreak of the Great 
War that many people have begun to 
wonder if there were not more to Mal- 
thus’ “principle of population” than 
had been generally supposed. 

Population and War 

We have recently learned that eco- 
nomic causes were largely responsible 
for the World war, and for that mat- 
ter, for most wars. The conflicting 
desires of nations for markets in which 





they could sell goods and for colonies 
from which they could secure raw ma- 
terials, and to which they could send 
people who could not find employment 
at home, were important factors in 
bringing about the War. In addition, 
we know that during and since the war 
millions of Europeans have been under- 
fed and weakened so that they fall an 
easy prey to disease. In Russia, in- 
deed, famine has been a constant danger 
these latter years, and according to 
some estimates 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
have actually starved to death. In Brit- 
ain there is very serious unemployment. 
At times as many as 3,000,000 workers 
have been unable to find jobs and at no 
time in the last five or six years have 
less than a million workers been draw- 
ing unemployment insurance benefits. 
But even before the war it was ob- 
vious to many students that the plenty 
(Continued on Page 26) 





These curves are fitted exactly to the recorded 
census data available for the three countries up 
to the year 1925. After that they are extended 
according to a statistical ‘a 
formula by Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl, which has 
been found to describe 
all population growths. 
The scale at the right 
indicates the population 
in millions. Each curve 
is seen to begin with a 
period of slow growth, 
to increase more rapidly 
at the middle, and to 
slow down again until it 
reaches a_ stationary 
maximum. 
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PopuLaTion AND Foop Propuction ComparED 
Showing growth of the United States over a half century. The - 
curves are constructed by logarithms based on the percentages of 
increase over each previous decade. The food supply produced 

within our own borders is gradually losing ground. 
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Roots and Absolutes 


TEACHER remembers his first 
classes, I fancy, better than any 
of those that follow; presumably for 
the same reason that a lieutenant re- 
members his first battle, or a mother 
her first baby. There is nothing mili- 
tary, however, about my recollection of 
those happy, awkward, lark-loving, 
scared, courageous youngsters who, in 
a combination sixth - seventh - eighth 
grade class twenty-five years ago gave 
me my first lessons in teaching; rather, 
I think of them as members of my own 
tribe, kinsmen all. I was only a 
youngster myself then—still in my 
teens—and I have many good reasons 
for knowing that they continue to con- 
sider me as a member of the family, 
one who will stick by them and look 
out for them and, if necessary, fight 
for them. But that is another story. 
Some of these youngsters soon 
passed me by in the ranking system 
of the world. One of them, I recall, 
was my colonel in the Army, and I 
had to click heels to him and speak 
only when spoken to, ceremonies 
which, he admitted — privately, of 
course !—always put him into a nerv- 
ous funk, bless him! Another was 
one of the chief officers of an educa- 
tional institution in which I served as 
simple private. One became an editor 
and was in position to reject my manu- 
scripts. And one took complete charge 
of my affairs via a marriage contract 
in which I was only the party of the 
second part. And that is still an- 
other story. 

An important group of the young 
people whom I knew long ago as chil- 
dren have grown to be distinguished 
men and women; and that’s my story 
now. I have become used to their 
names in headlines; I have heard them 
mentioned in public in the casual way 
one discusses celebrities; I have read 
serious articles written by critics and 
thinkers of distinction who have es- 
sayed to estimate the value and influ- 
ence of their achievements. And of 
the youths I have now in mind each 
has made a secure place for himself 
in the world (and for herself, of 
course) through the persistent cultiva- 
tion of an inborn creative gift. 


The Bottom of the Ladder 


When I contemplate their assured 
success and at the same time bring to 
mind the clear picture I have of them 
when they were just likable, undistin- 
guished boys and girls, I ask myself 
if I could possibly have forseen then 
the high road they were destined to 
travel; and the answer is always, “No. 
I did not have the skill to foresee.” 
Then I ask myself if these young per- 
sons had at that time any special abili- 
ties that might have given me a clue; 
and the answer is always, “Yes, but I 
had not the skill to discover them.” 


In this vigorous self-examination I 
should have to admit, further, that not 
only was I unaware of the creative 
gifts which these boys and girls pos- 
sessed at the start, and through the use 
of which they moved upward, over- 
coming obstacle after obstacle to make 
eventually distinguished names for 
themselves, but I was part of a group 
who all unwittingly underrated them, 
and sometimes blamed them, for hav- 
ing such gifts; and, so great is the 
power of organized authority, that dur- 
ing these years, as some of these dis- 
tinguished citizens have told me re- 
cently, they themselves tried to sup- 
press the instinctive powers within 
them, felt guilty, indeed, in possessing 
them, and believed us when we assured 
them that if they followed their own 
bent they would not only be foolishly 
wasting their time but that they would 
regret it in the end. 


We were very kind, remember, and 
sympathetic; but the proof is now 
clear that we did not know what we 
were talking about. 


How many children followed our ad- 
vice and gave up the overwhelming de- 
sire to seribble verses, to make funny 
pictures on the margins of their books, 
to play baseball during study hours, to 
construct complicated apparatus of 
cardboard, wood, and iron, or even to 
loll about and dream when they should 
have been at tasks imposed by us— 
that we shall never know. But we do 
know that a few found the so-called 
evil urge too strong to resist; they per- 
sisted, secretly, in living their lives ac- 
cording to the desires of their own 
hearts; and while at first they “failed” 
—some having even to give up school 
because they could not live their own 


lives and at the same time prepare our 
long daily lessons—the future has 


placed them at the head of their 
chosen callings. 

They “failed” with us, but in reality 
we were the ones who failed, for we 
did not recognize their creative genius; 
or if we did note it, we felt it our duty 
to censure them for having it. 


Artists in Pigtails 


I have in mind one of these girls, 
of the type strangely old for her years, 
who found no interest that matched her 
own in our insistence upon studies in 
cube root, nominative absolutes, the 
valves of the auricles, the exports of 
Brazil, the organization of the superior 
state courts, Spencerian penmanship, 
the administration of John Quincy 
Adams—to name a sample set of daily 
lessons. She spent her time quietly 
sketching in a note book. Interested 
in drawing she undoubtedly was, but 
we did not approve her work because 
she could not become interested in our 
kind of drawing which centered about 
the “plan and elevation” of a spool 
and the perspective of a wooden cube. 
So she gave up and left us, gave up 
the only path there then was to high 
school, normal school or college, and, 
without a single word of advice or 
helpfulness from us— for we knew 
nothing about her creative gifts—put 
all her hours into her sketch book. 

Her silence is all I remember of her, 
her silence and her patient and kindly 
boredom at the long heurs in school. 
When I heard of her again she was 
being mentioned as one of the young 
artists who were doing work of prom- 
ise in portraiture. A little later she 
came into the news columns as the 
winner of an important traveling art 
scholarship. Soon after that we all 
read with surprise a critique of her 
work from a recognized authority on 
such matters. “She has the rare gift,” 
he said, “that is born with the artist 
and which, to the discerning, is clear 
even in childhood.” Then, finally, in 
England we came upon her “one-man 
show,” as the artists call it, a public 
exhibition given over entirely to a pre- 
sentation of her portraits; and all 
about us we heard of this and that 
great one who had given high ap- 
praisal to her work. 
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That gift “which, to the discerning, 
is clear even in childhood,” none of us 
had had the discernment to see; but 
the famous William Merritt Chase, so 
I learned later, had seen it instantly 
as he watched her early sketches in his 
large art classes; he it was, not we, 
who had told her of her exceptional 
worth, who gave her courage to go on. 


Perhaps we should not too much 
blame ourselves for our ignorance of 
such matters; but inasmuch as we 
teachers are really professors of child- 
hood with diplomas reciting our pe- 
culiar qualifications in this craft, one 
might well invite us to know more 
about our subject and less, perhaps, 
about our subjects. The life of a 
gifted child is more important, I fancy, 
than either cube root or the nominative 
absolute. Personally, I am willing to 
own up to a sensation of guilt; not on 
account of the girl who persisted in 
her lonely faith in herself, but for the 
hundreds of others whom I might have 
helped if I had been more “discern- 
ing.” That is why nowadays I have 
more care for the boy or girl who 
sketches by stealth, even when I some- 
times discover them to be fanciful and 
not altogether flattering caricatures of 
myself. 


Baseball and Genius 


I turn now to another type entirely, 
a boy. He had one thing in common 
with the girl, to be sure, an obvious 
indifference to our daily tasks; and 
another, he was equally silent and un- 
disturbing. Not brilliant, but a good 
boy, I should have described him. If 
asked if he had any interests outside 
of school I should probably, have said, 
“I doubt it; he is just a healthy, un- 
aggressive, stolid lad.” But I might 
have added, “Oh, he plays baseball, 


but even there he performs in a calm, 
undistinguished manner.” 

A very young teacher, however, not 
much more than a boy himself, thought 
differently. He kept bothering us 
about the boy’s exceptional gift as a 
baseball player, insisting that it was a 
special coordination of eye, ear—yes, 
ear!—, muscles and brain which only 
the rare great ones had, and that this 
twelve-year-old lad had it! I do not 
recall that any of us attended over 
carefully to the enthusiasm of this 
very young teacher. Baseball was not 
on our daily lesson plans. Young 
teachers do stir up extraordinary 
likings for this and that oddity among 
pupils; but they get over all that 
after awhile. We turned to the real 
business of life, our cube roots and our 
nominative absolutes. 

A year later the young teacher 
staged some sort of inter-school base- 
ball game—he was always hanging 


around with the youngsters after hours- 


instead of training himself in his pro- 
fession by taking courses at the Uni- 
versity; you all know the sort of chap 
—and he managed adroitly to have one 
of the great masters of the game drop 
in to watch the youngsters at work. 
Well, in one glance the great master 
of baseball—I shall name no names 
in this series of articles, for reasons 
that must be evident—but twenty 
million fans would recognize him in- 
stantly—proclaimed that the thirteen- 
year older holding down second base 
had the rare creative gift of the born 
player! 

“Notice the way he sways,” he said, 
“gently to and fro as he vibrates with 
the batter. He is therefore always 
balanced just right. As the batter 
swings, he senses whether that ball is 
going to be hit; and as it cracks on 
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the bat his ear tells him where it is 
going to land. His rhythm is so timed 
that he has started in advance toward 
the right spot. And he collects that 
ball with a motion that carries right 
into the throw to first, so that no 
energy is lost. Look at the way he 
automatically rights himself from the 
pick-up so that he is braced to make 
the throw without the needless loss of 
a second!” 

As nearly as I can recall it, that is 
the gist of the observations of the 
master player. Five years later that 
lad played in a world’s series on the 
team of the master player—he has a 
reputation for picking them young— 
and the boy has since added other 
world’s series experience to that. 


Our Undiscovered Gifts 


The discerning person who senses 
the gifted ones is rare, but that should 
be of great encouragement to the boys 
and girls who are now facing their 
mysterious adult future. I do not 
mean to imply by these incidents that 
every boy or girl who does not find 
an interest in his lessons is “‘a mute, 
inglorious Milton.” Nor am I scold- 
ing conscientious teachers for trying to 
instill into their classes some smatter- 
ings of disciplined knowledge. The 
great truth for both teachers and stu- 
dents to realize is this: A gift exists 
in each one of us, some sort of gift; 
but we must find it for ourselves. And 
we must refuse to be discouraged by 
the depressing prophecies of some of 
our elders. There is just a chance that 
they might not be so “discerning” as 
they think they are, a theory I shall 
try to make clearer in further stories 
of boys and girls who persisted against 
odds in preserving their unique faith 
in themselves. 





achievement in any form. 


letters of students. 





The establishment of this new 
department under the able direc- 
tion of Hughes Mearns, professor 
of creative education at New York 
University, and author of “Cre- 
ative Youth,” marks another mile- 
stone in the program of THE 
SCHOLASTIC to be an added 

/) instrument in the hands of young 
Americans who have the longing for a high order of 


Correspondence from both teachers and students is 
invited, although special attention will be given to the 
Some of the letters and the answers 
will be published, unless they are of a confidential 
nature. Teachers are invited to send letters about stu- 


Make “Creative Youth” What You Want It! 


want it. 


dents who have marked ability, yet whose tendencies 
are a matter of concern. 

Make this department, “Creative Youth,” what you 
Write to Hughes Mearns about your ambi- 
tions, your interests, and hobbies, the work you are try- 
ing to do, the problems you would like to have dis- 
cussed, remembering always that the purpose of the de- 
partment is to demonstrate what the high school stu- 
dents of America are capable of discussing with intelli- 
gence, and accomplishing successfully, whether it be in 
literature, art, scientific experiments, community projects, 
manual training, or what not. 

This first article in Mr. Mearns’ series is largely a 
discussion of the problems of teachers, but future 
articles will be directed almost entirely to students. 
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Supposing You Were the President 


The Folk That Would Call 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


F you really like having callers, you 
would find supreme enjoyment in 
being the President of the United 
States. For during the past year 
nearly one hundred thousand persons 
called at the White House. And these 
figures do not include 
the steady stream of 
Government officials, 
state officials, members 
of Congress, and resident 
diplomats who call on 
definite appointments. 
Some of these thou- 
sands’ had legitimate 
business to conduct; 
others only wished to 
“call”; but about all of 
them wanted to write 
back or tell their friends 
at home, that they had 
“called on President 
Coolidge.” But there 
are many who have 
strange missions. The 
President has such call- 
ers in greater number 
than he wishes. 
Not long ago a vener- 
able looking gentleman 


ians of the outer door had been care- 
fully watching the caller. He looked 
benevolent, but there was something 
about him that raised suspicions in 
their minds. 

“T, sir,” replied the man, drawing 


Ir Takes Aut Sorts 
To Make a WHITE 
House Day 


(At left) Chief and Prin- 
cess Buffalo Bear, of the 
Sioux tribe, calling on the 
“Great White Chief” to 
plead for Indian rights. 


There are some callers who do not 
fare so well and are frequently in a 
dangerous mental condition. One was 
found the other day who insisted on 
calling, but carried in his pocket an 
automatic pistol. There are still 
others who seek to tell 
the President about their 
troubles, real and unreal. 

One man called to de- 
clare that most of the 
people living in the state 
of Arkansas were “‘squat- 
ters” and refused to pay 
him rent. He was most 
insistent on his right of 
telling the President 


(Below) Archbishop Vas- about it all. He, of 


ilos, Metropolitan of the 
Greek Catholic Church, 
bringing _ the 
greetings of his people. 


walked blithely down the Mr. Wilcox, who introduces 


winding gravel road that 
leads from the main en- quette, is 
trance of the White 
House grounds to the 


out the slightest hesita- 
tion he pushed open the 
swinging plate glass 
doors and entered the 
lobby. 

“Good morning, sir,” 
said Sergeant Dalrymple, who was on 
duty at that time along with Sergeant 
Seaman. It is a rule of the White 
House guards to address visitors pleas- 
antly. 

“T would like to see the President,” 
asked the kindly faced old man. 

“Have you a letter of introduction?” 
Sergeant Dalrymple enquired. 

“No, sir, I have not,” came the suave 
reply. 

“Ah, then perhaps a card for an ap- 
pointment ?” 

“No, no card.” 

“Well, may I enquire what you 
would like to see the President about?” 
returned the Sergeant. 

Now all the while, both the guard- 


Washington 


author of “On Our Block” 
Executive Offices. With- and “White 


us here to White House eti- 
an experienced 


correspondent, 


House’ Ex- 


penses.” In a latter issue he 
will tell about the equally 
interesting and heterogeneous 
gifts the President receives 
daily from all over America. 


himself up straight, “have a message 
for Calvin Coolidge, the President, 
from God!” 

“Ah, I see,’ replied the polite 
Sergeant. “Will you step this way?” 
In a few minutes the caller was seated 
in another room and had been intro- 
duced to two young men. They were 
Secret Service men and they talked 
with the self-appointed emissary and 
learned that he was merely suffering 
from some hallucination and meant no 
harm. He was not permitted to see 
the President merely because he might 
take up valuable time. He was per- 
suaded to write out his message, and 
assured that it would be carefully con- 
sidered. 


course, was courteously 
received and carefully 
questioned, although he 
didn’t know it. At length 
he was persuaded to 
leave his claim for con- 
sideration. That satis- 
fied him and he went off, 
never to be heard of 
again. 

Another was sure that 
the President owed him 
some thirty thousand dol- 
lars and had come to col- 
lect it. He wanted his 
money immediately, he 
said. But when the 
Secret Service men told 
him that the President 
didn’t have that much in 
his pocket at that time, 
he left his bill and de- 
parted, and never re- 
turned to press his claim. 

The large majority of the Presi- 
dent’s callers, other than officials, are 
anxious to pay their respects to the 
Chief Executive and to see the White 
House. They are law-abiding and the 
sort of folk President Lincoln had in 
mind when he said the Lord must love 
the common people because He made 
so many of them. 

Many come thousands of miles from 
other lands, eager to visit the President. 
There are delegations from Europe or 
from the Orient studying economic 
conditions in the United States, who 
merely call at the White House to pay 
their respects. Nearly always they are 
formally dressed with their “two-gal- 
lon lids,” as the reporters call the high 


fraternal 
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silk hats. Oftentimes they understand 
very little English and stand like sol- 
diers on review. When the moment 
comes, however, for them to shake 
hands with the President, they bow 
like jacknives from the waist line and 
then back off. As they are leaving they 
bow individually and collectively, per- 
sonally and officially. It looks like 
splendid exercise. 

The next visitor in line is likely to 
be a bronzed and bearded veteran 
hiker. He is on his way across the 
United States or perhaps around the 
world. He usually carries an auto- 
graph album, a knapsack, and a 
gnarled walking stick. If it isn’t a 
man, it may be two young ladies hiking 
across the country or from one city to 
another carrying, say, a letter from the 
mayor of Portland, Maine, to the 
mayor of Portland, Oregon. ‘These 
walkers only want a handclasp from the 
President and perhaps his signature. 
Some of them are perfectly “willing” 
to be photographed as they stand near. 


The next in line may be a dancer 
from a vaudeville house. Snugly 
tucked under her arm is a pint-size 
Pomeranian that she has brought to be 
introduced to Rob Roy or Paul Pry 
of the White House kennels. 

Then there are the Senators who 
bring along friends; the politicians 
anxious to gain favor or to talk over 
“certain matters” with the chief of their 
party; and those who seek to forward 
some freak movement or are interested 
in some special piece of legislation. 

Next you may see an army of min- 
iature soldiers. But look a _ second 
time, and you will find that it is a com- 
pany of Boy Scouts—clear-eyed, clean- 
limbed youngsters that wear their uni- 
forms with the grace of seasoned 
troopers. These boys are not abashed, 
nor are they forward. They are con- 
fident that the President will greet 
them, for he is their Commander-in- 
Chief. The troop passes. Do your 
eyes deceive you? This time the uni- 
form is the same, nearly. It is Girl 
Scouts that the President greets, as he 
did the boys, with a few gracious words 
and a kindly smile. 


Then comes an old gentleman with 


long, gray beard and hair. He has 
shaken hands with a dozen or more 
Presidents and he comes to offer his 
good wishes and pledge his allegiance 
to the present occupant of the White 
House. Next may be a group of 
young people from some distant board- 
ing school. They are with their prin- 
cipal and have saved their nickels and 
dimes for many months for the priv- 
ilege of seeing the President. 

Now appears a man who “remembers 


Avmost a Daity Sight on tue Wuite House Lawn 
Delegations of officials, Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs from hundreds of Amer- 


ican towns have called to present “the keys to the city.” 


Here is Mr. Coolidge accepting 


one from the Mayor of Fort Worth,Texas. 


the time that he used to know the 
President, in the early days.” ‘There 
are always such people. Sometimes 
they really are old friends of the Pres- 
ident, but many times they are the sort 
that loudly proclaim that about thirty 
or forty years ago, once in Vermont, 
they had had some friendly dealing 
with him, and that the President will 
be very glad inded to see thm, they 
have no doubt at all. Their talk is 
about like this: 

“Oh, just tell Calvin I am here. We 
used to know each other so well, he 
will see me at any time.” 

The President really dislikes to hurt 
any one’s feelings and he may take 
special time to see the “boyhood 
friend,’ and, of course, treats him 
courteously, but you may wager your 
last dollar that the man is mentally in- 
dexed by the White House attaches, 
and if he becomes a frequent visitor, 
trespassing on the President’s time, he 
will be gently but firmly shunted off. 

There is the usual sprinkling of ex- 
tremes—very tall and skinny Americans 
and very short and rotund ones. The 
majority are of the average size and 
their dress is the average sort. During 
the summer months there are many 
tourists, traveling by machine or by 
train. Then their clothes tell their 
stories—knickers and a skip-stop shav- 
ing method, or satin slippers and the 
latest cut of broadcloth. 

Since the World war numerous vet- 
erans have approached the President, 


some of whom are mentally unsound, 
although not dangerous. These pitiful 
results of war’s red mill are treated 
with the utmost consideration, and 
their grievances are carefully followed 
up to see what can be done for them. 

Spring and summer are the busy sea- 
sons for those who greet the callers at 
the White House. Some conception of 
the crowds may be obtained by the of- 
ficial figures of last year: In January, 
7,118 persons passed through the gates; 
in February, 1,795; March, 2,121; 
April, 24,670; May, 18,004; June, 
16,546; July, 7,029; August, 4,790; 
September, 6,400; October, 6,512; No- 
vember, 3,451; December, 5,675. 

Of course, not all of these persons 
get in to see the President. Perhaps 
half reached his presence, and the 
others were shown through that part 
of the White House which may be 
viewed by the public. There were 
thousands of others who had no en- 
gagement with the President, but were 
not tabulated, so that the number of 
individual callers at the White House 
in a year is really stupendous. 


Were you the President, you would 
be at the beck and call of every worthy 
organization—a true servant of the 
people. The President’s wife must do 
her “receiving,” although she is not 
subject to the wearying hand-shaking 
that seems to be a part of her hus- 
band’s every-day existence. 

You see, being President is both an 
honor and a task. 





The handcuffed defendants on the way to 
court. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 
ICOLA SACCO and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, two obscure Italian 

workers in Massachusetts, have had 
their names blazoned across the world 
more vividly than many men of far 
greater importance. ‘The reason is a 


well-founded suspicion on the part of 
many who have investigated the case, 
that they are being unjustly railroaded 


to their deaths by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted in 
1921 of the murder of a shoe factory 
paymaster and guard and the theft of 
the payroll in South Braintree, near 
Boston. The men are radicals, prob- 
ably anarchists, and as such were sub- 
ject to deportation. But the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then under A. Mitch- 
ell Palmer (Dem.) who started a 
sweeping drive against “Reds” in 
America, although privately believing, 
according to affidavits of some of its 
resigned agents, that the men were in- 
nocent of the crime, cooperated with 
the state to convict them in order “to 
get them out of the way.” The case was 
taken up by radicals in many countries 
and became an international incident. 
Anarchists in retaliation bombed the 
American embassies in Paris, Buenos 
Aires, and elsewhere. 

After five years of attempted ap- 
peals, a hearing was recently held by 
Judge Webster Thayer of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, who tried the 
original case, to pass upon pleas for a 
new trial. The evidence introduced in- 
cluded a long written confession by 
Celestino Madeiros, a Portuguese mem- 
ber of a gang of gunmen, who admitted 
himself guilty, with others, of the 
South Braintree crime. Madeiros is 
now awaiting execution for another 
murder. 


““A Sincer or Sones” 


Carping Kipling 
HE publication of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s book of stories and verse, 
Debits and Credits, has caused a small 
tempest in the literary teapot. The 
storm center is the poem, The Vine- 
yard, in which Mr. Kipling denounces 
America’s attitude on the war debts: 

At the eleventh hour he came, 

But his wages were the same 


As ours who all day long had trod 


The winepress of the wrath of God. 
**. * * 


Till he showed us for our own good— 

Deaf to mirth and blind to scorn, 

How we might have best withstood 

Burdens that he had not borne! 

This is Mr. Kipling’s first book in 
ten years. The death of his son, 
killed in the war, saddened and em- 
bittered him, but even before the war 
his literary reputation had declined. 

Early in his career Mr. Kipling be- 
came the mouthpiece of British Im- 
perialism. Such phrases as “take up 
the white man’s burden” express his 
vision of imperialism as a duty rather 
than as exploitation. Had he been 
born earlier or later he might have been 
poet laureate of England, but at the 
death of Tennyson in 1892, he was just 
beginning his career and at the death 
of Austin in 1913, his limitations had 
become too clearly apparent, and he 
was passed over in favor of Robert 
Bridges. 

Most people enjoy Kipling’s earlier 
books. Such poems as “On the Road 
to Mandalay,” “East is East,” and 
“The Barrack Room Ballads’ have 
been enormously popular. Just as fas- 
cinating are his stories of native Indian 
life, and all children love the Jungle 
Books and Puck of Pook’s Hill. The 
old Kipling is gone but the one that re- 
mains, as this latest book proves, still 
has power to interest us and—hurt our 
feelings. 
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The birthplace and home of “quantity pro- 

duction,” the assembly room of the Ford plant 

at Highland Park, Mich. It is these modern 

efficiency methods that have made possible 
the reduction in working hours. 


The Five-Day Week 


ENRY FORD is again in the 

limelight. This time he has re- 
duced his workmen’s week to five days, 
the wages to continue what they were 
with a six-day week. This order is in 
force in Ford plants all over the world. 
Of course not every workman in the 
employ of the various Ford industries 
now has Saturday and Sunday off. 
Certain operations such as the Ford 
railways obviously call for continuous 
operation, and in others where enor- 
mous sums are invested in costly tools. 
it is necessary to reduce overhead, that 
the tools shall be in use continuously. 
In these cases the work is arranged in 
shifts and each man works the equiva- 
lent of five days of eight hours. 

Mr. Ford believes his employees will 
use this leisure creditably. He also 
believes there need be no drop in pro- 
duction because of it. He has found 
that men fresh from a two days rest 
return to their work with zest and in- 
creased vigor. Also good pay and 
leisure make them eager purchasers. 
They buy cars and radios and better 
clothing. In short, they increase the 
manufacturers’ profits by increasing the 
demand for his preducts. 


Twelve years ago Mr. Ford as- 
tounded everyone by installing a min- 
imum wage of five dollars a day for 
eight hours work. At that: time the 
regular rate of pay was $2.50 a day 
for a ten-hour day. The results were 
all that Mr. Ford predicted, and ac- 
cordingly it seems likely that he has 
again acted wisely. It is not, he says. 
sentiment or altruism to give increased 
leisure, but a sound principle of eco- 
nomic law. American industry gen- 
erally may not be ready to follow his 
example immediately, but Mr. Ford's 
innovations have been widely adopted in 
the past, and therefore his present stand 
probably indicates the future trend of 
industry. 
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John Dewey, leading American philosopher, 
who says we lag behind other nations in 
original thought. 


The Profession of Thinking 
HILOSOPHY, known for centuries 


as “the queen of the sciences,” has 
suffered a decline of influence in the 
practical modern world, but there are 
a few signs recently that philosophy 
may regain something of its old power 
over men’s minds. One is the fact that 
The Story of Philosophy, a brilliant 
and readable, but by no means light 
“outline,” of the great philosophers of 
the world, by Dr. Will Durant of New 
York, has held a place among the best 
sellers for several months. 

Another straw is the International 
Congress of Philosophy, held last 
month at Harvard University. Here 
three hundrd philosophers from almost 
every country gathered for their first 
session since the war and the largest 
ever held. With few exceptions, all the 
best known philosophers of the world 
were present, including Croce of Italy; 
Driesch of Germany; Levy-Bruhl of 
France; Schiller and Carr of England; 
Dewey, Hocking, Whitehead, Durant, 
Ames, and Montague of America, and 
leading scholars of India, Japan, Tur- 
key, and Russia. This conclave that 
cut across all racial and national 
boundaries was hailed as a potent in- 
fluence for world peace. 

The materialistic view of life was 
condemned as inadequate to explain the 
great mysteries of the living and think- 
ing world by many eminent speakers. 
And the contribution of America to the 
world’s thought was discussed by 
thinkers from both sides of the water. 
On the whole, the foreigners were more 
complimentary than the Americans 
themselves, for Dr. John Dewey, leader 
of the “pragmatic” school and the most 
distinguished living philosopher of the 
United States, declared that the imma- 
turity of America’s culture is betrayed 


_ by the fact that it has produced little 


original philosophic thought so far. 




















Diagrammatic map of the great Galveston 
hurricane of 1900, which followed a similar 
course to the Miami storm. 


How Hurricanes Start 


HREE severe tropical hurricanes 


within a few days in the region 
around the Carribean Sea have estab- 
lished a new record. One of them was 
the disastrous storm which occasioned 
so great a loss of life and property in 
Florida. The second kept to sea as it 
passed up the Atlantic Coast, and the 
third passed over Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
The most favorable conditions for the 
birth of a hurricane are the calm air of 
the doldrums, plus high temperature 
and humidity. These conditions may 
lead only to local thundershowers, but 
when in addition we have two winds 
blowing in opposite directions happen- 
ing to come close together, the whirling 
motion characteristic of a hurricane is 
apt to be the result. They then gen- 
erally move in a northerly direction, 
their velocity slowly increasing as long 
as they remain over water. Due to the 
rotation of the earth, hurricanes revolve 
counter-clockwise in the northern hem- 
isphere and clockwise in the southern 
hemisphere. At the center of the storm 
there is usually a calm spot called “the 
eye of the storm.” In the Miami hur- 
ricane this calm spot was 40 miles 
across. It is supposed that the center 
of the storm passed directly over 
Miami, for after the first attack of the 
storm, during which the wind blew from 
the northeast, there came a period of 
calm and the rescuers began their work, 
only to be interrupted by the storm 
breaking again with increased fury, this 
time from the southeast. While at its 
height, the wind velocity went up to 
about 125 miles an hour, while the bar- 
ometric pressure dropped to 27.62 
inches, the lowest ever recorded at a 
U. S. Weather Bureau station. 


Dr. Joseph Priestley 


A Shrine of Science 

TUDENTS of chemistry for a hun- 

dred years have known and honored 
the name of Joseph Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen, but few realize that for the 
last ten years of his life, Dr. Priestley 
lived in America and did here some of 
his most important scientific work. The 
fact was recently recalled when the 
American Chemical Society, meeting in 
Philadelphia at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition to celebrate its golden 
jubilee, paid signal honors to Priestley 
and went on a pilgrimage to the home 
and workshop which he built in 1796 
at Northumberland, Pa., a small town 
on the Susquehanna River. It is now 
a museum and will shortly be removed 
to the campus of Pennsylvania State 
College for permanent preservation. 


Priestley was an English clergyman, 
born in Leeds in 1788. His views on 
religion and the French Revolution 
were opposed to those held by most 
Englishmen of the day, and he was so 
persecuted that he was compelled to 
leave England in 1794. In America 
he was warmly received and respected 
as a great philosopher and humani- 
tarian. He was intimately acquainted 
with Franklin, Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Rush, Clinton, Wistar, and 
all the great men of his time. 


His scientific experiments began as a 
hobby in a brew house near his home. 
Only two years later he had the good 
fortune to discover oxygen, or as he 
called it “dephlogisticated air” although 
his understanding of its nature was 
erroneous, as we now know. He also 
devised a kind of soda water, and while 
in America isolated the gas known as 
carbon monoxide. 
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“Portrait of the Artist's 
Wife” (left), by Louis Buis- 
sert (Belgian), is representa- 
tive of the type of portrait- 
ure practiced by a consider- 
able group of modern Europ- 
ean painters. This style of 
portraiture, apparently so 
modern by reason of the 
elimination of all detail and 
the rather ostentatious sim- 
plicity which marks the defi- 
nition of the woman’s form, 
actually originated with a 
French artist, Ingres, who 
was born about one hundred 
years ago, The style is in 
marked contrast to that of 
the English portrait painters 
of the eighteenth century, who 
used allegorical allusions to 
justify picturesque costumes 
for their sitters. 


“Rocky Neck” (above), by Max Kuehne (American), awarded first honorable mention, a 
money prize of $300, is typical of the native American scene which painters and plutocrats 
alike seek during the summer. Up and down the sea coast, thousands of amateur painters 
vie with the men of Kuehne’s calibre in painting the virility of the new England seaports, 


“Mountebanks and Thieves’ 
(right), by Robert Spencer 
(American), awarded the 
third prize of $500, shows 
the renaissance of genre 
painting. Genre painting had 


Current Inter 
from Carnegie 


so crystallized into literary 
anecdote alone during the 
earlier part of the nineteenth 
century that the “Impression- 
ists’ protested violently 
against “subject matter.’ As 
a result, human interest was 
suppressed in the majority of 
paintings from 41880 until 
qwithin the last few years. 
Artists are again introducing 
human affairs into pictorial 
art with the result that we 
have excellence in painting 
combined with a vivid social 
criticism such as one finds in 
the Spencer painting. 


“Sea Gulls” (below), by Gifford Beal (American), explains an important principle of mod- 
ern painting, which is to render the composition in itself sufficiently dramatic to capture the 


observer's imagination and to stimulate his vision. 


Such intelligent appreciation approxi- 


mates the course the artist’s mind followed as he created the picture. Beal, a Princeton 
graduate, is one of the few college-trained American painters, and also has a painter brother. 


“The Trunk Seller’ 
(right), by Boris Kus- 
todiev (Russian), indi- 
cates the “foreignness” 
that one encounters in 
the Carnegie Interna- 
tional. Indigeneous ep- 
isodes characteristic of 
their races, are found 
particularly in the 
Russian, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakian collections. 
Through paintings not 
only local atmosphere 
may be projected with 
surprising efficiency of 
time and space, but 
character in relation 
to environment may be 
seen at a glance, while 
a similar effect from a 
short story would con- 
sume an hour’s time. 


TC twenty-fifth Inter 
Carnegie Institute in 
about two hundred painting 
Germany, Norway, Swedes 
hundred paintings from th 
the painting awarded the 
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“Baron Frankenstein” 
(right), by Victor Ham- 
mer (Austrian), exempli- 
fies a kind of modern por- 
traiture which in the 
hands of some artists has 
become bizarre. This pic- 
ture, however, is well 
within the limits of good 
portraiture and is like- 
wise an excellent decora- 
tion. The modern por- 
trait painter emphasizes 
the decorative intention by 
strengthening the back- 
ground into a sort of 
stage backdrop, symbolic 
of his subject. Hammer 
suggests Holbein in his 
method of presentation, 
for the old master used the 
same sculptural form and 
frequently employed iden- 
tifying professional acces- 
sories as part of his dec- 
orative scheme. 


“Qld Village, Menton” (above), by Antoine Faistauer (Austrian), 
qwarded honorable mention, is distinguished by qualities which 
artists admire because it is almost abstract in its design, which is 
dominated by geometrical solids. Nevertheless, this unpromising 
naterial, through its adept manner of presentation, persuades even 
Athe layman to regard it as a romantic and picturesque hamlet. 


“4 Gift of Fruit’ (left), by Carl 
Schmitt (American), combines the fun- 
damentals which make for the endur- 
ance of the older types of painting and 


nal Art Examples ee ma? ance ofthe older tyes of aintng and 
7 ° ay ae .~# ey bee he exciting interplay o orm an 
titute, Pittsburgh an ov : a. oe . - ae \ color which marks the newer move- 


ae " ments. Carl Schmitt turned away 
xhibition of Art, which opens at from the assurance of popularity as a 
gh today (October 14), includes pleasant painter to become one of our 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, 


potentially great painters, although he 
Belgium, and Holland, and one avorks in more or less obscurity. Fre- 
? ’ 


quently, his themes suggest religious 


d States. “Horitia and Fabiola,” _ 2 ’ y 3 % ae subjects. He never troubles about the 


conventional associations of his sub- 
jects but uses them to indulge his 
ardent love for richly colored compo- 


we of $1,500, reproduced on the 
by Ferruccio Ferrazzi, one of the 


md prize of $1,000 was conferred 
mn and Nymph under a Tree,” by 
three European members of the 
he awards were: Pierre Bonnard, 
and Charles Sims, England. The 
: Gifford Beal, Howard Giles, and 
tign sections of the Carnegie In- 
museums at Cleveland and Chi- 
tg8 exhibition. 


sitions of involved forms in which the 
human figure does not distract the eye 
but is a unit of a co-ordinated whole. 


“Man With Guitar’ (below), by John 
Carroll (American), awarded honor- 
able mention, shows plainly the kin- 
ship in art between Carroll, Eugene 
Speicher, and the late George Bellows. 
Bellows, watching his progress, pre- 
dicted several years before his death 


that young John Carroll was destined for a brilliant future. In the painting at Carnegie 
Institute, Carroll justifies the high opinion in ewhich Bellows held him as an artist. His com- 
position is excellent and the human appeal of his subject will make it popular. 


“Poacher Lying in Wait’ 
(left), by Louis Charlot 
(French), in its simplicity 
arrives at the interpretation 
of a character. In modern 
paintings where the artist 
sincerely desires to communi- 
cate his idea to the spectator, 
one discovers an accent on 
the human appeal xot through 
a precise regard for detail 
but through the more subtle 
force of intelligently planned 
design. The design may 
range from concentration 
upon the human form alone 
as in the Buisseret to a 
play of forms as complex as 
a Bach fugue, such as one 
finds in the Schmitt painting. 
Charlot is one of the most 
successful Frenchmen in pre- 
serving this balance. 





Ezra Meeker has traversed the Oregon 
Trail by four means of locomotion: covered 
wagon, railroad, automobile, and airplane. 
He is shown campaigning for Congress at 
the age of 94 in an old “horseless carriage.” 
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The Pioneer Rides Again 


Oregon and New York Celebrate a Century's 


Evolution in Transit 


HIS has been a year of transpor- 

tation celebrations and anniver- 
saries. In May the New York Central 
Railroad observed the centennial of the 
chartering of the Hudson and Mohawk 
Railroad, and on October 7 the one 
hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of the Erie Canal was commemorated. 
On this occasion the act of Governor 
Clinton in pouring a bucketful of Lake 
Erie water into New York Harbor— 


“the marriage of the waters” as it has _ 


been poetically termed—was depicted 
in its historic setting. Naval aircraft 
and battleships participated in a pre- 
tentious water pageant. 


On the other side of the continent, 
the covered wagon, drawn by lumber- 
ing oxen, creaked and groaned its way 
out of the past to hold again the center 
of the stage for a brief time at the 
unique “Trail-to-Rail” Celebration held 
recently at Eugene, Oregon. For two 
days the citizens and guests of the 
beautiful little university city on the 
Pacific Coast were carried out of the 
age of steam, gasoline, and electricity 
to view the methods of transportation 
and life of other ages. The particular 
occasion for this display was the ded- 
ication of the Eugene-Klamath Falls 
cut-off, a newly built deviation in the 
Southern Pacific route from Portland 
to San Francisco, which opens up part 
of the interior of Oregon and provides 
new rail communication with the south. 


Scenes from the adventurous 1850's 


passed in review in a parade which con- 
sisted of scores of ox teams, covered 


An old print showing passengers jumping aboard an Erie Canal boat as it passed. The trip 
from Buffalo to Albany took three and a half days in 1826. 


wagons, stage coaches, and frontier men 
and women garbed in the picturesque 
attire of the early days. Ezra Meeker, 
the noted pioneer, was a distinguished 
figure in the procession, as were also 
Captain O. C. Applegate, veteran of 
the Modoc War, and E. J. McClana- 
han, who drove the Portland-San Fran- 
cisco stage in 1859. Many of the 
antique vehicles which passed along the 
street were steeped in the history of 
immigrant days, reminiscent of that 
earlier procession on a grand scale 
which came slowly but indomitably 
along the two thousand miles of the 
famous Oregon Train stretching from 
the Missouri to the Columbia.* A 
cumbersome cart carried the dowager 
queen of the celebration, Mrs. Paul 
Cauthorn, as it had borne her across 
the plains three quarters of a century 
before. The body of her husband, slain 
by Indians, had been left along the 
route in the former journey. 


Probably the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the entire program was the 
pageant Klatawa, deriving its name 
from an Indian word meaning ‘‘trans- 
portation,’ which was held each eve- 
ning at the University of Oregon foot- 
ball field. Various episodes traced the 
evolution of methods of transportation 
in sequence through centuries of shift- 
ing races in the American West. ‘The 
legendary Mayas, with their advanced 
civilization and sacrificial rites, the suc- 
ceeding Indian tribes with their bur- 
den-bearing squaws, their canoes and 
their ponies, the coming of Captain 
Gray in his ship, the Columbia, the ar- 
rival of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the journey of the covered wagons 
over the steep passes, the bursting of 
the locomotive through the pierced 
mountain range, and the advent of the 
airplane, swooping above the heads of 
the spectators and blazing a path of 
light in the darkness, were all displayed 
in a beautifully painted setting of 
mountains and river, accompanied by 
choral singing and group dancing. 

* The incidents of this great pioneer migra- 
tion are vividly pictured in a fascinating new 
game published by the Scholastic Publishing 
Company, “Winning the West in a Covered 


Wagon.” See the back cover for a full de- 
scription. 
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Canton: Cradle of Liberty or 
Nest of Anarchy? 


OES the Kuomintang or People’s 
Nationalist Party, with its head- 
quarters in Canton, hold the key to the 
destiny of troubled China or is it only 
the I. W. W. of the Far East? Are 
these aggressive propagandists the 
Thomas Jeffersons or the “Bill” Hay- 
woods of oriental politics? The Can- 
tonese army fighting its way north to 
the Yangtse river in the last few weeks 
has attracted attention to their govern- 
ment as the possible unifier of that 
disorganized country. Six hundred 
miles up the Yangtse from Shanghai 
lies the great industrial center of 
China, and into this strategically im- 
portant region the “red” army of 
Chang Kai-sheck has pushed from the 
South, driving back the forces of Wu 
Pei-fu and seizing the important cities 
of Hankow and Hanyang. 
The Kuomintang, which now holds 
the region frgm Canton north to the 


& % 

The woman in the tailored suit is the wife 

of Michael Borodin, Russian Soviet advisor 

to the Canton Government, standing between 
the daughters of the mayor. 


“PRA Rete 


GENERAL View or CANTON 
A great commercial city of more than a million population, sprawled 
out on both sides of the Pearl River, seen crowded with shipping. 
The street in the foreground is the “Bund,” a riverside boulevard. 


Yangtse, is the most aggressive at the 
present of the half dozen rival groups 
and military dictators. Outside of 
their holdings, China is divided about 
as follows: Manchuria, Shantung, 
and part of Chihli under Chang Tso- 
lin; certain northwest provinces under 
Feng Yu-hsiang, now reported to be 
allied with the Cantonese, both under 
Russian influence; the territory around 
Shanghai, under Sun Chuan-fang, 
where sentiment is reported to be 
drifting somewhat toward the Kuomin- 
tang; a strip of territory from Hankow 
north to Peking, under Wu Pei-fu; and 
the territory in the southwest, under 
Tang Chi-yao. 

“Red Canton,” as it has been called, 
has for some years been known as a 
center of doctrines of discontent. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the patron saint of South 
China, was born in this vicinity and 
from here waged his campaign against 
the Manchu empire, being forced to 
leave the country in 1895. After the 
Manchus had been overthrown and 
Yuan Shih-kai had suppressed the 
parliament, Dr. Sun again established 
revolutionary headquarters in Canton 
and was, with some vicissitudes, the 
leader of the defiant Canton govern- 
ment until his death. ‘Today the real 
power in Canton is the political bureau 
of the Kuomintang, which is inclined 
pretty much toward the extreme left 
in Chinese politics. 

The creed of the Kuomintang is not 
communistic, though it has a marked 
socialist trend. The party has relied 
heavily upon advice from Michael 


the working class of Canton'is heart and 
soul in the radical movement. Here a group 
of the striking coolies are parading. 





Borodin, a Soviet agent, and Russian 
military men, but there is little in the 
Chinese character which could arouse 
Russian hopes of precipitating a class 
struggle. It was Dr. Sun’s expressed 
belief that neither the communistic eco- 
nomic order or the soviet form of 
government could be reconciled with 
Chinese conditions. The party has, for 
the time, laid its particular stress upon 
throwing off the control of foreign 
governments. 


The anti-foreign sentiment had al- 
ready been well developed in Canton 
when on June 238, 1925, occurred what 
is referred to as the “Shameen massa- 
cre.’ An exchange of shots between 
the British on the island of Shameen 
(the foreign quarter) and a procession 
of Chinese workmen and _ students 
marching just across the canal resulted 
in the killing of 52 Chinese and the 
wounding of 117, while but one for- 
eigner was killed and two wounded. 
Following that affair, the Chinese be- 
gan a thorough boycott and _ strike 
against the British. British shipping 
going into Canton was held up, and 
British goods coming in other ships 
were confiscated by Chinese pickets 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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Map or tHe Canton AREA 
Showing its relation to Hongkong, 90 miles away. On the small 
insert’ map, the dotted line is the boundary of China proper, and 
the shaded portion is the region now under Cantonese conirol. 





The Late Rudolf Eucken 


Deaths of the Month 


Adami, Dr. John G., 64, Vice Chancellor of Liver- 
pool University and a distinguished scientist, 
9? 


Aug. 29. 

Seers, Prof. Henry A., 79, member of English de- 
partment at Yale 46 years, poet, critic, essayist 
and historian, Sept. 7. 

Bettis, Lieut. Cyrus K., 33, pilot in the Army Air 
Service who won last year’s Pulitzer’s Trophy 
for air speed, Sept. 1 

Bonilla, Dr. Policarpa, 68, former president of 
Honduras, member of the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference and an authority on international law, 
Sept. 11. 

Brooks, Major Arthur, 66, colored custodian of 
the White House, valet to four Presidents and 
messenger to ten Secretaries of War, Sept. 7. 

Clark, Charles Hopkins, 77, editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, Director of the Associated Press, 
Sept. 5. 

Eucken, Rudolf C., 80, noted German philosopher, 
professor at the University of Jena, who won 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1908, Sept. 15. 

Finck, Henry T., 72, distinguished music critic of 
the New York Evening Post, Oct. 1. 

Henry, Bayard, 69, Philadelphia financier and law 
wig of Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
Sept. 17. 

Hayami, Seiji, 57, Finance Minister of Japan, 
Sept. 13. 

Kammerer, Dr. Paul, 46 Austrian biologist, cham- 
xion of inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
| suicide, Sept. 24. : 

Megata, Baron Tanetaro, 73, member of Privy 
Council of Japan and financial authority, the 
first Japanese educated in America, Sept. 10 

Newbold, Dr. William R., 61, professor of intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy at University of 
Pennsylvania and an authority on church his- 
tory, Sent. 26. 

Nolan, Prof. Thomas, 69, professor emeritus of 
architectural construction at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 9. 

Orellana, Jose Maria, 54, military leader who be- 
came President of Gautemala through revolution, 
Sept. 26. 

Touchet, Cardinal Arturo, 78, Bishop of Orleans, 
who established right of Joan of Arc to canon- 
ization_in 1909, Sept. 23. 

Tucker, Dr. William Jewett, 87, president emeritus 
of Dartmouth College, Sept. 29. 


Canton 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


and sold to aid in the strike. Hong- 
kong, the British port in the Bay of 
Canton, has been in a desperate eco- 
nomic plight, with business falling off 
and realty values declining. A dis- 
patch from Hongkong last week an- 
nounced that the Kuomintang is con- 
sidering the lifting of the boycott. The 
military operations in central China 
have made necessary the securing of 
loans, which explains the willingness of 
the Cantonese to consider a withdrawal 
of the strike and boycott order. 

Turning to the domestic aspects of 
the Cantonese government, the institu- 
tions of control within the city are the 
municipal government; the Canton 
Strike Committee, which with its own 
officials, courts and jails, has conduct- 
ed the strike and boycott like a revo- 
lutionary tribunal; and the political 
bureau of the Kuomintang, with its 
Russian advisers. Then there is the 
national Canton Government which is 
now reaching out with its armies to 
control the entire country. The Can- 
tonese government is animated by pro- 
gressive ideas of social welfare, edu- 
cation, and industry, with women tak- 
ing an active part in these movements. 
Many of the officials are American- 
trained. In order to allay opposition 
in other sections, a statement recently 
issued by the Kuomintang declared 
that the party is not Bolshevist and 
that its purpose is to overthrow mili- 
tarism, create a_ stable republic 
throughout China, and abolish the un- 
equal foreign treaties. At the moment 
Canton appears to be the most likely 
of any of the regional groups to 
achieve national unity, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it can extend its influence 
over the northern provinces. 


References 
Lewis S. Gannett, “In Red Canton,” and 
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ton.” Asia, June, 1926. 
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Roy Rolfe Gilson 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


words and phrases which are in the 
boy’s own mind, is the strongest ele- 
ment in this story in making us under- 
stand the boy and in making his desire 
for the sea real to us. 

The modulation by which Mr. Gilson 
has welded his imaginative sailor 
language to the realities of place and 
personal description and of action is 
noteworthy. We read of the “spy- 
glasses of his curled and grimy hands,” 
the “humming cordage of bent and 
swaying boughs,” the “green abyss of 
orchard waters foaming with clover and 
marguerites.” This is delightful in it- 
self, vivid in its pictures and rich in 
sound value, and it accomplishes a real 
emotional union of the imaginative 
world of the boy, full of motion and ex- 
citement, with the not less lovely real 
world which affords the material for 
his dream. 

Roy Rolfe Gilson, the author of this 
story, may well have been one of those 
countless inland boys who long for the 
sight and sound of thd sea, the while 
they read such books as Treasure Island 
and Westward Ho! Perhaps the Mis- 
sissippi River stirred his youthful 
imagination as it had a little earlier 
kindled that of young Sam Clemens; 
for Gilson was born and spent his boy- 
hood at Clinton, Iowa, a river town not 
so far above the Missouri home of the 
boy who was to be Mark Twain. 
Later, as a journalist employed by the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, he 
came to know the sight of the ocean and 
of ships of all the world. In more re- 
cent years he has become a clergyman. 
He was the author of a number of books 
published between 1900 and 1914. He is 
the father of three children, and per- 
haps he has drawn from his association 
with them, as well as from his own 
boyhood, the delicate understanding of 
a sensitive and imaginative boyhood 
which is revealed in this story. 
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Hoisting the Sales 


Shipping Board Again Tries to Get Rid of Uncle Sam’s 
White Elephant Fleet 


<¢J— ESS government in business,’ 

the slogan of the Hucding ad- 
ministration, is, under President Cool- 
idge, exemplified by a continued and 
determined attempt to dispose of gov- 
ernment-owned ships to private ship- 
ping men. The Leviathan, formerly 
the Vaterland, now the colossus of the 
American fleet and advertised by the 
Shipping Board as “the most famous 
ship in the world”; the George Wash- 
ington, ocean White House of President 
Wilson on his Paris pilgrimage, and 
ten other steamships of the United 
States Lines are the latest to be placed 
upon the auction block. In July the 
Shipping Board unanimously adopted a 
resolution to dispose of the vessels, and 
advertisements have been printed 
broadcast in newspapers inviting bids. 
This sale, if consummated, will involve 
a transfer of about 250,000 tons valued 
at around $30,000,000, and will take 
the United States Government entirely 
out of the transatlantic service. 

The disposal of the Government fleet 
has been one of the most t:oublesome 
of post-war problems. Constant losses 
in operation by the Shipping Board, 
complaints of private shipowners who 
do not wish to compete against a 
Treasury-backed fleet, and the convic- 
tion that a successful merchant marine 
can be built up only through private 
initiative, has prompted the Adminis- 
tration to press for the sale of ships. 

The necessity of a merchant marine 
has been amply demonstrated under 
both war and peace conditions. During 
the World War the need of shipping 
for troop movements and supplies was 
desperately felt by all maritime na- 
tions. The prices of ships rose ex- 
orbitantly multiplying five and ten 
times in the course of a few years. 
Freight rates became almost prohib- 
itive. When the United States entered 
the war the cry of “Ships, ships, and 
yet more ships” came from across the 
Atlantic. Thus the necessity of a mer- 
chant marine for war emergencies was 
indelibly engraved upon the national 
mind. 

Since the armistice American export- 
ers have found that new lines estab- 
lished with the Government ships have 
made possible a substantial increase in 
trade. Before the war American mer- 
chants were compelled to rely upon 
foreign shipping, and only indirect 
connections could be obtained with 
many desirable foreign ports. Since 


this country has been suppiied with 
more ample facilities, the greatest in- 
creases in trade have been with the 
long-haul countries of Asia, Austral- 
asia, Africa and South America, and 
are attributed to the establishment of 
Neect services. 

‘he belief that American private in- 
terests have not yet demonstrated their 
ability to take care of the shipping 
needs of the country has led to the 
feeling in some quarters that there 
should be greater caution in delivering 
the costly merchant fleet into their 
possession. Citizens of Seattle pro- 
tested against the sale of the Admiral- 
Oriental Line to the Dollar Steamship 
Company of San Francisco, fearing 
that the transfer would deprive the 
Puget Sound of some of its connections 
with the ar East. Malcolm H. Stew- 
art, of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
Middle Western Foreign Trade Board, 
contended before the House Merchant 
Marine Committee that powerful ship- 
ping interests on the North Atlantic 
were behind the movement to discredit 
the Shipping Board in its operation of 
the government fleet. 


The difference in views over govern- 
ment operation has led to disputes be- 
tween the President and the Shipping 
Board. Last year Admiral Palmer, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who favored the Coolidge 
policies, was opposed by the majority 
of the Shipping Board, who viewed the 
question from the standpoint of the 
diverse sections which they represented. 
The board forced Admiral Palmer from 
his position, thus scoring a victory 
against the President. Captain E. E. 
Crowley was the choice of the board to 
succeed the deposed official. In July 
last, after the principal opponents of 
the President on the Shipping Board 
had been replaced by more friendly 
commissioners, Captain Crowley was in 
turn removed, and General A. C. Dal- 
ton, an Administration supporter, be- 
came the president of the corporation. 
The announcement of the new ship sale 
followed shortly. 

The Administration contended that 
the Shipping Board should be divorced 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and that the board should exercise only 
semi-judicial and regulatory functions, 
leaving to the Fleet Corporation the 
actual operation and sale of the gov- 
ernment vessels. This change leaves 
the Chief Executive in complete control. 


Genera A. C. Darton 
New president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who is forwarding the President’s 
program of selling the government ships. 


BaRNACLES’ PARADISE 
Miles of war-built ships lying idle in the 
Hudson for years. Yet only 35 per cent of 
U. S. exports and imports are carried in 
American bottoms. 


Tue Wor tp’s Larcest 
The U. S. liner Leviathan, finest in Atlantic 
service, now advertised for sale to private 
owners by the Shipping Board. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


New York Nominates Its Party Candidates; Teapot Dome Lease Declared Invalid; 


The President Unburdens Himself 


Primary Elections 


EW YORK is the most important 

of the few states (six in all) who 
allow their candidates for high office 
to be nominated by party conventions 
rather than by the direct primary re- 
cently brought into disrepute in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. Whether or not 
the convention system produces better 
men, the internal strife and jealousy is 
kept well behind the scenes in commit- 
tee rooms, while to the public, a har- 
monious front is shown behind the can- 
didates agreed on. This was the story 
of the Republican State Convention, 
which met in Madison Square Garden 
recently and nominated Ogden L. Mills, 
an able Congressman, from a “silk- 
stocking” city district, for Governor, 
while endorsing unanimously the already 
avowed candidacy of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth for reelection to the U. S. 
Senate. The state platform took a non- 
commital attitude on prohibition. Sen- 
ator Wadsworth is personally wet, 
while Representative Mills leans to the 
dry side. ‘The party policy will be 
governed largely by the result of the 
prohibition referendum in November. 
On economic issues it echoed the na- 
tional Republican policies of economy, 
tax reduction, and opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership of utilities. 


Meeting simultaneously at Syracuse, 
the Democratic convention was a love 
feast at which Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and his policies were uproar- 


—aykes in N. ¥. Evening Post. 
Keepine Up His Courace 
The Republican press pictures the Demo- 
crats as afraid that 1928 will repeat the old 
story of many campaigns. 








ReprRESENTATIVE Ocpen L. MILLs 


Republican candidate for Governor of New 
York against “Al” Smith, 


iously endorsed for a fourth term, 
while Justice Robert F. Wagner, of the 
State Supreme Court, was named for 
the Senate. The result of the gov- 
ernorship election in November seems 
a foregone victory for Smith, which will 
undoubtedly enhance his “availability” 
as a Presidential vote-getter. 


The Daugherty Trial 

The Government completed its case 
against Messrs. Daugherty and Miller 
(Scholastic, Oct. 2). It proved that 
at least part of the $441,000 in bonds 
given by Richard Merton, chairman of 
the Swiss Company which got back 
$7,000,000 from the Alien Property 
Custodian, to the late John T. King, 
prominent Republican politician, as a 
fee for his services in facilitating the 
transfer, were conveyed by devious 
routes to Daugherty and Miller, and 
that Daugherty had burned the bank 
records involved. The defense put on 
the stand Senator Goff, of West Vir- 
ginia, and. George E. Williams, who 
were in personal charge of such claims 
cases in Daugherty’s and Miller’s of- 
fices during the war. They took full 
responsibility for the Metals Com- 
pany transaction, and testified that they 
found nothing irregular in the alleged 
record-breaking speed with which the 
case was shoved through the Washing- 
ton offices. 


Teapot Dome 
Another “trail of corruption” in the 
Harding cabinet that once monopolized 
the front-page headlines, was picked 
up by the defenders of Government 


property. ‘The notorious lease of the 
Teapot Dome oil reserves in Wyoming, 
which was obtained by the Mammoth 
Oil Company, owned by Harry F. Sin- 
clair, from Secretary of the Interior 
Fall and Secretary of the Navy Denby, 
are again in the limelight. The U. S. 
District Court in Cheyenne, which first 
tried the case two years ago, upheld 
the Sinclair leases and vindicated the 
cabinet officials. But two weeks ago, 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 
sitting in St. Louis, to which the Gov- 
ernment had appealed, reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court, declared the 
leases fraudulent, and ordered them 
canceled. The Mammoth Company 
must account for the oil it has already 
taken out of Teapot Dome. The Ap- 
peals Court’s decision, given by Judge 
William S. Kenyon, the former pro- 
gressive Senator from Iowa, found 
sixty-four errors in the lower court's 
opinion, and concluded that Secretary 
Fall had accepted a bribe from Sinclair 
for the granting of the lease. 

The Teapot Dome case may now be 
appealed by the Sinclair interests to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It offers a 
precedent, meantime, for the Pear] Har- 
bor (Hawaii) and Elk Hills cases, in 
which other naval oil reserves were 
leased to the Pan American Petroleum 
Company and the Edward L. Doheny 
interests. These leases were passed 
upon in a Los Angeles District Court, 
and are now being reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court. Criminal prosecutions 

















































—wWesterman in Columbus Dispatch. 


“Time To Retire” 
Will the Collidge-Thompson policy in the 
Philippines. be. merely a support for the tire 
manufacturers in exploiting its rubber 
resources? 
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for fraud against Fall, Sinclair, and 
Doheny, are still pending in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, 
awaiting the outcome of the lease cases. 


Indians 


The popular notion that the Indian 
race is dying out has been reversed by 
recent statistics. Commissioner Charles 
H. Burke, in charge of national Indian 
affairs, announced in his annual report 
that the number of Indians in the U. S. 
is now 35,000, an increase of 414 per 
cent since 1912, while some tribes in 
North Carolina increased 84 per cent. 
The Indians have made greater prog- 
ress in the 55 years since Congress first 
appropriated funds to support and edu- 
cate them (now totalling $460,000,000) 
than any other dependent people. While 
a few Oklahoma Indians are wealthy 
from their oil properties, the majority 
still need Government care. 


Army 


Major General Charles P. Summer- 
all, commander of the Second Corps 
Area, with headquarters at Governors 
Island, N. Y., was appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, on recommendation of 
Secretary of War Davis, to succeed the 
retiring Major General John L. Hines, 
as Chief of Staff, the active head of the 
Army. General Summerall served bril- 
liantly in three wars, commanding the 
First Division at St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne. He is known for his prompt 
and efficient administration and rigid 
discipline. The appointment follows 
the army custom of seniority, though 
the rule has recently been much disre- 
garded. The Chief of Staff outranks 
all other officers in peace-time. In 
war, a supreme commander with the 
rank of General may be appointed, as 
was General Pershing. 


The President 


An authorized interview with Presi- 
dent Coolidge, written by Bruce Bar- 
ton, the well-known New York adver- 
tising man, and copyrighted by the As- 
sociated Press, has given the public a 
very human glimpse of the personal 
life of the President, hitherto undis- 
closed. Mr. Coolidge talked frankly 
with his friend Barton on such topics 
as his early life, father and mother, 
recreation, the books he reads, married 
life, religion, and the Washington at- 
mosphere. Among poets, he especially 
likes Burns, Whittier, Milton, and 
Riley, but now reads chiefly history 
and biography in his scant leisure. 


Philippines 
The cables from Manila carry many 


dispatches forecasting the contents of 
Col. Carmi Thompson’s report to the 


The Art of Translation 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


or humorless. Besides laughter, which 
is a negative quality in so far as it 
keeps one from being awkward, there 
are positive ways of putting life into a 
translation. One of these is industry, 
practice, the energetic development of 
the mind through repeated gymnastics. 
But the subtlest avenue to animation 
comes from that quality called taste, 
which is the result of slow and versa- 
tile acquisition of proportion and tact 
through companionship with fine speci- 
mens of thought. Virtues, like dis- 
eases, are contagious. 


“Taste” is closely allied to the sense 
of beauty, and often merges with it. 
This is the third requirement of a good 
translation. When you have given the 
facts, when you have vivified them, you 
still need to adorn them. That 
doesn’t mean that you are to pile up 
random decorations on your substruc- 
ture. Moderately and modestly, your 
effort should be to add grace to truth 
and strength. But here you meet the 
most perplexing problems: you must 
not destroy the more solid qualities for 
the beautiful; you must create, but not 
against the design of the original; you 
must render melody and rhythm, but 
these cannot be foreign to your orig- 
inal. It is sometimes easier to do the 
writing yourself than to get around the 
difficulty happily. But it is also pos- 
sible for a translator to be better than 
the thing translated. 


These terms—truth, humor, taste, 
grace, and so on, are not any too 
stable. A severe critic could quarrel 
with them and could prolong the dis- 
cussion indefinitely. But in these mat- 
ters, a little good will, a little confi- 
dence in traditional wisdom and in the 
approximate connotations which most 
persons give these terms, would be of 
great help. You learn more about 
translation by doing it under the 
scrutiny of hard and discriminating 
judges, than you do by theorizing about 
it. The effort is worth it. To spread 
excellence, and to make other people 
enjoy it; to enlarge the horizon of 
those about us by showing them the 
varied intelligence of others, and by 
convincing them of their kinship with 
others—all of that is the honorable 
service of a good translator. 








President on the future of the Philip- 
pines. It is reported that he favors 
the coordination of all insular affairs 
under a special colonial bureau of the 
State Department, rather than under 
the War Department, as at present. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


The pronounciation of unfamiliar foreign names 
in this issue is here indicated as nearly as possible 
by English equivalents. 

Cover: Ferruccio Ferrazzi (Fair-rooch-e-o Fair- 
rats-e). 

Frontispiece: 
swah Show-pang). 

Page 6: Souday (Soo-day); Giraudaux (Zhee- 
ro-doo); Bernardin de St. Pierre ciety nar-dang 
duh San Pee-ayr); Baudelaire (Bo-de-layr). 

, - 7: Froebel (Freh-bel); Pestalozzi (Pest-a- 
ots: 

Page 19: Kuomintang (Kwo-min-tang); 
Pei-fu. (Woo Pay-foo); Shantung (Shen: Bay 
Feng Yu-hsiang (Fung Yoo- -see-ang); Chang Kai- 
sheck (Chang k e-shek); Sun Yat-sen (Soon Yaht- 
sen); Seoodin Bor-o- een); Yuan Shih-kai (Yoo- 
an She-kye). 

Page 24: Chao Hsin-chu (Sin-choo); Wahnsien 
(Wahn-see-en); Thoiry (Twah-ree) ; Briand (Bree- 
ong); Stresemann (Stray-suh- mahn); Poincare 
(Pwan-ka-ray); Eupen (Oi-pen); Malmedy (Mahl- 
may-dee); Berenger pent ong- zha ); Duce (Doo- 
chay); Pilsudski (Pil-zood-ski); Kondylis (Kon- 
dee- lees). 


Frederic Francois Chopin (Fran- 














G. E. LUKE 


A Graduating Thesis 


that Bore Fruit 


ACK in 1917 G. E. Luke, a Princeton 
student, wrote a thesis on heat flow 
in electrical apparatus. The world 

was not fired upon receipt of this opus; 
it went on, in fact, very much as it had 
gone before. But Luke came to Westing- 
house, where his interest was encouraged. 
Today, although less than ten years off 
the steps of Old Nassau, he has com- 
pleted researches that have improved the 
motor and generator-building arts. 


An interesting problem that came to him 
here was the development of an analytical 
or mathematical method of predetermining 
the temperature of a motor or a generator 
under a given power cycle. Nothing so 
comprehensive had been undertaken be- 
fore. When developed, however, the meth- 
od would permit a -more scientific ap- 
plication of motors and generators to 
practical requirements. Safety factors 
could be cut down, Smaller apparatus 
could be used, with resulting economies. 


The work was exacting and the researches 
not spectacular. In the end, however, 
there emerged a formula that is now the. 
property of the industry and that stands 
as an important addition to the field of 
engineering information. 


Today this young man has charge of the 
installation section of the research de- 
Partment, with an organization of three 
physicists and five assistant physicists. 


* 


Where do young college graduates get when they 
enter a large industrial organization is a ques 
tion that is frequently asked. This and other 
advertisements relate the progress made by col-. 
lege men who came with Westinghouse during 
the past ten years. - 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bloodshed on the Yangtse Brings Chinese Protest Against England on Floor of League; 
Germany and France Draw Closer 


League of Nations 


HE closing sessions of the Seventh As- 
‘ sembly were enlivened by an event that 
was not on the program and that shocked the 
well-bred manners of the Old World diplo- 
mats. Chao Hsin-chu, head of the Chinese 
delegation, after politely presenting to the 
League the newly published monster Chinese 
encyclopedia in 800 volumes, calmly described 
the recent hostilities on the Yangtse River, 
and openly accused the British Empire of 
willful aggression in bombard- 
ing the innocent Chinese town 
of Wanhsien, 600 miles up river 
from Hankow, destroying a 
thousand homes and killing as 
many civilian Chinese. The 
first reports of this incident 
(Scholastic, October 2), pub- 
lished in Occidental newspapers 
were from British sources and 
failed completely to mention the 
wanton shelling of the town. 
Even the liberal Manchester 
Guardian, never a feebie critic 
of its government, whitewashed 
the naval authorities. It now 
appears that the British gun- 
boats, while justified in attempt- 
ing to protect their shipping and 
sailors from the unofficial dep- 
redations occasioned by the 
guerilla warfare between Wu- 
Pei-fu’s sub-general, Yang Sen, 
and the Cantonese troops (see 
page 19), committed a reprisal 
of such ferocity that, had it oc- 
curred in Europe or America, it 
would have been the signal for 
an immediate declaration of war. 
Chao’s mild appeal to the League was par- 
ticularly ill-timed for European peace of 
mind because it was made immediately after 
an eloquent hymn of peace by Viscount Cecil, 
head of the British disarmament delegation, 
and such appeals are ordinarily presented 
with due notice through official channels. 
Lord Cecil replied somewhat heatedly that 
the British version of the facts differed from 
the Chinese and that the statement could 
have no good effect on the negotiations which 
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—North in Washington Post. 
“Go Away! I Won’r Listen To You!” 





are now proceeding for the settlement of the 
differences between Britain and China. 
The use of force by the great powers in 
their dealings with China, even under the 
provocation of present disturbed conditions, 
will unquestionably tend to aggravate the 
danger of a general war in the Far East. 
There are now concentrated on the Yangtse 
a score of British warships, thirteen Jap- 
anese vessels, and six American destroyers. 
The American policy seems to follow the 
lead of the British and Japanese. Anti- 





Rue ve Mont Bianc, GENEVA 


This beautiful old-fashioned Swiss city has been for seven years 
the annual gathering place of the world’s diplomats and humani- 


tarians at the League of Nations sessions. 


foreign nationalistic feeling in China is 
rising like a whirlwind and makes no dis- 
crimination between “friendly”? and “un- 
friendly” powers. 

Prospects for a completion of the Franco- 
German reapproachment begun at the little 
town of Thoiry by Briand and Stresemann, 
received both encouragement and _ setbacks, 
during the fortnight. The Poincare cabinet, 
as predicted, was cool to its Foreign Min- 
ister’s optimism. It agreed to back him 
cautiously, however, stipulating that each 
item in the peace program be considered sep- 
arately on its merits. The main points at 
issue are the following: France to evacuate 
the Rhineland by 1927; to return the Saar 
valley, with its coal mines; to allow Bel- 
gium to sell back to Germany, Eupen and 
Malmedy, two small border territories an- 
nexed to Belgium after the war; Germany 
to pay in return $100,000,000 in immediate 
cash; Germany to float a billion dollars 
worth of bonds on the security of her mort- 
gaged national railroads, thus making her 
reparations obligations under the Dawes plan 
immediately available to France for the 
stabilization of the franc. The plan has 
great advantages to France in her present 
urgent need of money, and Poincare will 
think twice before refusing it. Ultimately it 
depends, however, on the willingness of 
American international bankers and investors 
to absorb the bonds, for there is no other 
nation rich enough to do so. Little enthusi- 
asm for the scheme has so far been heard in 
Wall Street. 

Poincare could not refrain from ruffling 


the waters of the negotiations by a speech in 
which he demanded that the German Re- 
public openly disavow the war guilt of its 
Imperial predecessors, Stresemann replied in 
kind, implying that the admission of Ger- 
many to the League has finally absolved Ger- 
many of responsibility for starting the war, 
The controversy will make the progress of 
the Thoiry agreement no easier. 

Finally, the League adopted a_ proposal 
backed by both the French and German dele- 
gations, for a general economic conference at 
an early date. A_ preliminary 
commission has been working 
out plans for some time. 


The World Court 


The final form of the con- 
promise adopted by the commit- 
tee of member nations at 
Geneva, for the acceptance of 
the American reservations to 
the World Court, contains 
counter-reservations on both the 
fourth and fifth of America’s 
objections. In the fourth the 
U. S. Senate stipulated that 
America could withdraw its ad- 
herence at any time upon due 
notice, The other nations 
countered with a provision that 
they, acting together, might 
withdraw their consent to the 
American reservations by a 
two-thirds vote. On the fifth 
reservation, respecting advisory 
opinions of the Court, the mem- 
ber nations offer equal rights 
with the other members in that 
America would have one vote, 
rather than complete veto power, in refusing 
to approve a request for an advisory opinion 
on a case involving American interests. 

The news of the Geneva qualifications was 
received at V, ashington with mixed emotions. 
President Coolidge and the Senatorial leaders 
are definitely opposed to the Geneva sug- 
gestions. He is undecided what step should 
next be taken, but feels that the question 
should again be referred to the Senate. The 
state of mind of that body, alarmed by the 
recent primary defeats of several prominent 
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Tue CoroNnaTION oF QuEEN ZaupITU 

This daughter of old King Menelitk and de- 

scendant of the queens of Sheba succeeded to 


The Abyssinian throne in 1916. The real 
power is Ras Taffari, the Prince Regent. 


World Court advocates, is by no means so 
favorable to adherence as it was last Febru- 
ary. If the reservations are reopened in the 
Senate, there is grave doubt whether it will 
accept the substitute proposal. 


The Hague Tribunal 


In a magnificent palace erected at The 
Hague by Andrew Carnegie’s millions, is 
housed not only the World Court of the 
League of Nations, but another court much 
older, the International Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, commonly known as the “Hague 
Tribunal.” It was founded in 1899 at a 
conference called by the Tsar of Russia. 
Forty-two nations, including the United 
States, are active members of it. It has no 
such powers of award as the newer World 
Court, but its sole duty is to attempt to 
arbitrate peacefully international disputes 
voluntarily referred to it by member nations. 
America is entitled to three members in this 
tribunal, two of whom are Elihu Root and 
John Bassett Moore (also a judge of the 
World Court). The vacancy caused by the 
death of George Gray in 1925 has just been 
filled by the appointment of Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. If the U. S. declines to join 
the World Court, the Hague Tribunal will 
be the only body to which the Government 
could submit an international question. The 
prominence of Mr. Hughes may be signifi- 
cant of an Administration intent to increase 
the prestige of the Hague Tribunal and de- 
velop it as an American substitute. A reso- 
lution now in Congress would have the U. S. 
call a new Hague conference to revise and 
codify existing international law. 


Disarmament 

Before adjournment, the League Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution that a gen- 
tral disarmament conference be convoked be- 
fore next September. Meantime, in the ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Commission, which 
will continue into the winter, Minister Hugh 
Gibson, head of the American delegation, 
made a diplomatically couched statement 
which did not conceal its strong criticism of 
the tactics of the military sub-committee. The 
committee, although clearly instructed to con- 





fine its work to the technical aspects of land 
disarmament, persists in dragging in political 
and economic questions: A resolution pre- 
sented by Gibson was then adopted directing 
the sub-committee to stick to its last. 


War Debts 


That the French Government does not in- 
tend to ratify the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment for the settlement of the French debt 
to America, at least in its present form, be- 
comes more and more apparent. While 
Poincare and Briand may personally favor 
accepting it as a necessary step toward fi- 
nancial rehabilitation, the rest of the Cab- 
inet is opposed, the Paris press is a unit 
against it, and the special debt committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies 1 fuses to approve 
it. Some deputies demand a reservation in 
the form of a clause to safeguard France 
against making payments if German repara- 
tions are not kept up. 


Italy 


Mussolini and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Foreign Minister, held a _ friendly 
conference on board the Duce’s yacht in the 
Bay of Leghorn, which seemed largely in the 
nature of a social occasion, but undoubtedly 
serious international issues were discussed. 
Some observers profess to foresee a closer 
alliance between England and Italy to offset 
the Franco-German entente, but this is im- 
probable beyond cordial cooperation. 

Capital punishment, which was abolished 
in Italy in 1888, will be revived if the pro- 
posal made last week by the Council of 
Ministers in the case of attacks on the life 
of the King, Regent, Queen, Crown Prince, 
or Premier, is adopted by Parliament. The 
move is dictated by the frequent attempts to 
assassinate Mussolini. 


Greece 


Government in Greece has been nothing 
but a military merry-go-round for so long 
that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary (Scholastic, May 1 and Sept. 18). 
General Kondylis, the present dictator-pre- 
mier, is obviously disqualified for statesman- 
ship. He has been unable to persuade the 
anti-Venezelists (Royalist party) to take part 
in parliamentary elections, but his threatened 
resignation is not yet effective. Meantime, 
Greek foreign policy is marked by acceptance 
of the commercial treaties with Yugoslavia, 
and efforts to prevent the Macedonian Comit- 
adji (revolutionary groups) on the Bulgarian 
border from obtaining independence. 


Poland 


Marshal Pilsudski (Scholastic, May 29) 
found, after all, that he could not remain a 
mere war minister in the cabinet he fa- 
thered. The new Bartel ministry was forced 
to resign after its increased army budget had 
been voted down in the Diet. Pilsudski, 
though without majority support, accepted 
the premiership. The situation is extremely 
muddled and may result in new revolutions. 
Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton, Amer- 
ican expert financial advisor, reports that 
Poland is now on the up grade economically. 
Soviet Russia and Lithuania have signed a 
peace treaty which the Poles fear is a step 
toward aggression by her nearest neighbors. 


Abyssinia 

The autonomous African kingdom of Abys- 
sinia, which calls itself Ethiopia, is closely 
beset by two great white powers, Italy and 
Britain, which would like to divide it be- 
tween them. But Abyssinia is Christian 
(converted about the fifth century) and a 


member of the League of Nations. Balked 
in actual aggression, the powers have joined 
to put economic thumbscrews on the proud 
kingdom. England wants to dam the head- 
waters of the Blue Nile in Abyssinian terri- 
tory, to provide water for her irrigation 
projects in the Sudan and Egypt. Italy 
wants to build a strategic railroad between 
her colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland, across 
eastern Abyssinia. The Negro kingdom ap- 
pealed to the League, but Italy and Eng- 
land publicly disclaimed intentions against 
her sovereignty. It is now reported that the 
powers will secure their economic concessions 
by forcing Abyssinia to accept a loan. The 
country is mountainous and the people of a 
vigorous, fighting stock. Italy was once 
worsted in a disastrous invasion of Abyssinia 
in 1896, and the Ethiopians would defend 
their independence to the last man. 








Play Football 
and Baseball 
All Winter 





On These Realistic Games 
Not Merely Kid Games, but THE 
MOST THRILLING, USE-YOUR- 
HEAD GAMES EVER DEVISED 
for grown-ups and young people. 


Played and recommended by the 
leading coaches and players such 
as Dr. Sutherland, Glenn Warn- 
er, Herb McCracken, Hugo Bez- 
dek, Bob Folwell, Connie Mack, 
Ty Cobb, Honus Wagner, and b 
others. 


WALTER CAMP wrote: 


“Your football game, ‘The Stadium,’ 
is the best I have ever seen.” 


KNUTE ROCKNE writes: 


“I am much pleased to get a game 

like this, as my quarterbacks use 
the game now in the clubroom 
during recreation periods.” 


JOHN FOSTER, Secretary of New 
York Giants and Editor of Spalding’s 
Baseball Guide, writes: 


“Yours seems to be the only indoor 
game that SUCCESSFULLY dup- 


licates a real baseball game.” 


“THE STADIUM,’ a_ scientific football 
game, and “‘THE BIG LEAGUE,” a per- 
fect baseball game, each easily worth $5, 
put up in one box, giving America’s two 
greatest games for $1.50. Money back if 
you don’t them the greatest you ever 
saw for real playing merit. Either Game, 
$1.00. Get your dealer to handle these 
games and we’ll send you both free; or 
send us his name and $1.50 and we'll pay 
the postage on these games to you any- 
where in the United States. 


SEIBEL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Drake Bldg. (Sth Floor) Easton, Pa. 
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Population and the Food Supply 
(Continued from Page 9) 


to which the last two or three genera- 
tions had grown accustomed was 
threatened by the rapid growth of 
man’s numbers. In the United States 
the good land had all been put under 
the plow before 1900. In Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina the better land 
was being rapidly brought into cultiva- 
tion. Not much longer was the world 
to be flooded with cheap food from the 
fertile lands of new countries. The 
United States could not remain a food- 
exporting country for many decades, 
and the other granaries of the world 
would steadily export a smaller propor- 
tion of their agricultural products be- 
cause of needing a larger share of their 
food for their own people. Either the 


European peoples must cease to grow 
as rapidly as in the past or they must 


soon go hungry. 


Further observation of peoples in 
other parts of the world reveals that 
outside of European settlements, prac- 
tically every people is in the predica- 
ment Malthus said would result from 
man’s tendency to increase faster than 
his food supply. They had more people 
than they could support comfortably. 
Babies were born only to die almost at 
once because of great poverty. In 
China it is thought that one-half of all 
babies born, die before they are a year 
old; in India thirty to forty per cent 
die under one year of age, and in Japan 
about twenty per cent. A large part 
of the people throughout Asia and 
Africa are never very far from starva- 
tion. For them at least the second 
proposition of Malthus is true; namely, 
that population invariably increases 
when the food supply increases. But 
this increase is quickly wiped out when 
lean years come. A list of the famines 
in China in which more than 1,000,000 
people have perished would appall any- 
one not familiar with the situation, and 
scarcely a year goes by that some part 
of the country does not suffer famine 
conditions. In India, too, severe fam- 
ines are of rather frequent occurrence, 
and epidemic diseases find an easy prey 
among its underfed people. The influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19 killed 13,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 people in India 
and practically wiped out ithe increase 
in the decade 1911-1921. 


In the Western World the increase 
of population of European descent can 
mean nothing, if it does not prove that 
here also an increase in food supply 
has been followed by an increase of 
population. But the suffering and hard- 
ship generally resulting from a rapid 
increase of population due to pressure 


on food supply has been postponed 
longer than usual because of the very 
favorable conditions mentioned above 
—increased use of power machinery, 
cheap transportation, and vast areas of 
new fertile lands. 


This period of easy abundance is 
drawing to a close and we must now 
take account of our economic situation 
more carefully than hitherto. Because 
of this more careful stock-taking many 
thoughtful men are convinced that Mal- 
thus was right when he concluded that 
unless man found some way to hold 
down his numbers, he would always 
suffer greatly from poverty, hunger, 
pestilence, and war. 

Since there are now no more Amer- 
icas or Australias to discover, we must 
certainly devote an amount of atten- 
tion to population questions which has 
been unnecessary in the recent past. 
We must ask ourselves how we in the 
United States are to support in com- 
fort and decency 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 additional people each year. We 
seem to do it easily now but will it be 
as easy when our grandchildren or even 
our children are trying to get settled 
in life? 

Science and the Food Supply 

There is no way of answering this 
question satisfactorily at the present 
time. My own opinion, however, is 
that many of the boys and girls who 
read this, perhaps most of them, will 
live to see the time when it is harder to 
get a job and make a living for one’s 
family than it is today. I am not for- 
getting that there may be scientific dis- 
coveries of great importance, nor that 
many production engineers believe we 
can greatly increase the quantity of 
goods at our disposal, with little in- 
crease in human effort, by improved 
processes. The chemists are optimistic 
over the possibilities of producing “syn- 
thetic”’ food, but there are few positive 
achievements as yet in this field. Much 
food could undoubtedly be conserved 
by more scientific methods of packing, 
distribution, and marketing. Here we 
enter the domain of the economists, who 
are struggling with only moderate suc- 
cess to eliminate the large element of 
waste between the producing farmer 
and the consumer’s mouth. Again, 
most doctors agree that prosperous 
people eat much more than they should. 
If some of this food could be saved, 
it might tend to counteract the defi- 
ciency in the diet of the poverty- 
stricken. The increasing tendency to 
vegeterianism saves, of course, on the 
meat supply though it demands more 
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grain and fruit. There is also a con- 
siderable margin of potential improve- 
ment in the use of irrigation, artificial 
fertilizers, etc., to make available pre- 
viously arid and untillable lands. On 
the tundras and forested plains of the 
far north, some authorities, like Vilhj- 
almur Stefansson, believe that reindeer 
and other frigid-zone animals can be 
domesticated in great quantities. All 
these factors do undoubtedly exist and 
can be developed to mitigate or post- 
pone the evil day of world starvation. 

The best opinion regarding the pos- 
sibilities of agricultural production, 
however, is distinctly less hopeful of 
great increases in food, with little or 
no increase in the expenditure of human 
effort, than are the production engin- 
eers of great increases in manufac- 
tured goods under the same conditions. 
There are many good reasons for be- 
lieving that we are now producing 
about as much food per person work- 
ing on the land as is possible. But 
even allowing for a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of food each agri- 
cultural worker can produce we can 
readily see that it will not be many 
years until grain and other agricul- 
tural products are going to be harder 
to get than at present. 


How Population Grows 

Some biologists have shown that 
human populations tend to grow ac- 
cording to a definite mathematical 
formula. They have drawn S-shaped 
curves which describe the growth of 
population in all nations that have re- 
liable vital statistics far enough back. 
and they conclude that all populations 
reach a point where they slow down 
and become stationary, unless some 
new and unprecedented method of in- 
creasing the means of subsistence is in- 
troduced. Some nations, like France. 
have already nearly completed the 
cycle, while others, like America, have 
but recently passed the stage of max- 
imum increase. Thus these men pre- 
dict that the population of the globe, 
which is now estimated at about 1,650, 
000,000, will reach its upper limit 
about 2100 A. D. at around two bil- 
lions. The population of the United 
States, now 117,000,000, will reach a 
maximum, they say, of 197,000,000 
some time in the 21st century, while 
New York City will increase to over 
14,000,000. These interesting specu- 
lations, while as scientifically based as 
such predictions can ‘be, are opposed by 
other statisticians who believe that the 
rate of increase will remain more nearly 
constant. If, for instance, the present 
rate is maintained. the United States 
will have 200,000,000 inhabitants in 
1980. Our population has doubled 
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more than four times in the decades 
from 1800 to 1900, though aided, of 
course, by heavy immigration and by 
the now exhausted supply of free pub- 
lic lands. One need not be a prophet 
of calamity, therefore, to urge that we 
must give careful attention to the prob- 
lem of population and food supply if 
poverty and hunger are not to be the 
inevitable lot of a large part of our 
people. 

Of course, as suggested above, the 
skill of science in increasing food pro- 
duction and in meeting the demands 
for improved living conditions may be 
able to keep pace with the increase of 
population; then again there is the fact 
that in the past half century the birth- 
rate in all civilized countries has shown 
a marked tendency to decline. Every 
one knows that in our grandfathers’ 
day, families of eight, ten, twelve, or 
more children were so frequent as to 
be considered normal. ‘Today, if we 
look around us, we are impressed with 
the fact that few families, among the 
business and professional classes, con- 
tain even five children, and in fact, the 
statistics show that the average num- 
ber of children for native white fam- 
ilies in America is now but 2.7. It is 
clear that the more educated and pros- 
perous portion of the population are 
voluntarily limiting the size of their 
families to a number that can be pro- 
vided for in comfort. 


This new: tendency, not in evidence 
in Malthus’ time, has and will continue 
to have a great influence on the rate of 
population increase, at least in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Yet it is in itself a 
fact that raises other serious problems 
—problems of the quality of popula- 
tion and of social morality which can- 
not be discussed here. Indeed, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
even a universal reduction in the size 
of families would solve all population 
problems or prove an unmixed blessing. 

The solution of these thorny ques- 
tions which economic pressure and the 
desire for a higher standard of living 
are constantly forcing upon humanity 
will require the untiring attention of 
the world’s best brains. Because these 
problems will be especially vital to the 
generation now in the high schools, this 
article would fail in its purpose if it 
did not challenge the youth of America 
to determine, when they reach the stage 
of participation in the civic and social 
affairs of adult life, to attack them with 
vigor, fearless intelligence, and earnest 
sincerity. As Secretary Hoover has re- 
cently said, “The industrial life of 
America and the health and well-being 
of our people are clearly dependent on 
future applications by engineers and 


physicians, of new discoveries in the 
physical and biological sciences. If we 
are to go on increasing our population, 
we must either advance in scientific 
discovery, or we must recede in our 
standard of living.” 
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In the “Bubbles” for the last issue was de- 
scribed the town criers’ championship contest. 
This photograph, just in from England, 

shows the winner and the runner-up. 
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The main cell block at Sing Sing Prison. 

This old structure, soon to be replaced, is 

where convicted violators of the news 
Baumes Law are incarcerated. 
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As we go to press, the World’s Series is 
deadlocked, with the Yanks having won the 
first and fourth games, 2-1 and 10-5, while 
the Cardinals took the second and third, 6-2 
and 4-0 behind the airtight pitching of 
Alexander and Haines. Babe Ruth made 
three homers to win the fourth game, put- 
ting the Yankees back on the map. Other 
stars of the series so far were Pennock, 
Gehrig, Southworth, and Bottomley. Mean- 
time the intercollegiate football season got 
well under way, the outstanding phenomenon 
being the showing of little Geneva College, 
which held Cornell to one touchdown, and 
defeated Harvard, 14-7. 


iO} 

More than 600 stamp collectors from all 
countries have entered their most valuable 
collections for the International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition, which opens today at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Copies of the 
rarest stamps in the world will be repre- 
sented, including the famous British Guiana, 
worth $32,500, and the two-penny Mauritius 
of 1848. 

o 


Vincent Richards, for several years among 
the first three tennis players in America, an- 
nounced that he would turn professional for 
a four months. contract offered him by C. C. 
Pyle, to play exhibition matches with Suzanne 
Lenglen and Mary Browne. Mlle. Leng- 
len arrived at New York, and the troupe 
will soon tour the country. 

a 

+ The long awaited two-volume novel of 
H. G. Wells, The World of William Clissold, 
was published, and aroused indignation 
among some Englishmen for its unconven- 
tional handling of many famous living per- 
sonages. King George was described by the 
hero as “the worthy, conscientious, unmean- 
ing, and uninteresting son of Edward VII.” 
Lord and Lady Asquith, Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Ramsay Macdonald, Gordon Self- 
ridge, Shaw, Woodrow W:!sun, were others 
caricatured. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 
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Forty-three miners, entombed 700 feet be- 
low the surface in an iron mine at Ironwood, 
Mich., were brought out alive after 120 
hours imprisonment. The rescue was equally 
due to the valiant efforts of the mine officials 
to dig them out, and the courageous leader- 
ship of Captain Thomas Trewartha, boss of 
the trapped crew, who kept his men work- 
ing to distract their — 


After seventeen years of silence in the 
frozen Arctic, word leaked out that Prof. 
Ross Marvin, member of Peary’s successful 
Polar expedition who turned back when about 
half way to the Pole, was murdered by Kud- 
looktoo, one of his Eskimo companions, in- 
stead of being accidentally drowned in the 
“Big Lead” as had been supposed. Although 
the region is now under the Danish flag, no 
nation had jurisdiction there in 1909, and 
the Eskimo is immune from punishment. A 
movement is on foot in Congress to give 
belated aid and honors to Marvin’s aged 
mother, still living. 


A complete sl:ull of a prehistoric ape-like 
creature identical in species with the so-called 
Pithecanthropus erectus, of which fragments 
were discovered in the same place in 1892, 
was discovered at Trinil in central Java. 
The report thrilled the paleontologists of the 
world. 

a 


The Baumes Law, recently passed by the 
New York State Legislature, to provide for 
the resentencing of habitual bandits and rob- 
bers to life imprisonment, was put into ef- 
fect in the New York courts. Several crim- 
inals have already been sentenced under it 
to long terms. 


OF] 
The first International Motion Picture 
Congress was held in Paris, under the 


auspices of the League of Nations, but the 
United States, which produces nearly 90 per 
cent of the world’s films, was conspicuously 
unrepresented. The foreign producers are 
seeking to break the American monopoly. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


NE of the younger American 
O poets of marked originality of 
thought is Hervey Allen, who was 
born, bred, and educated in the city of 
Pittsburgh. He served with distinction 
in the World war, and was wounded 
during the fighting in the Argonne. 

Back in “civies” and fed up with 
competitive life, Allen sought the call- 
ing that he was made for, that of a 
writer-teacher. His first job was in a 
military academy in Charleston, South 
Carolina. He found in Charleston and 
the Southern seaboard an environment 
rich in color and legend, stimulating to 
poetic creation. With DuBose Hey- 
ward, one of the advisory editors of 
The Scholastic, and a group of kindred 
spirits, he founded the Poetry Society 
of South Carolina and started a renais- 
sance of Carolina literature. Allen 
is now a lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is continuing his writing in 
prose as well as verse. His most re- 
cent works are T'oward the Flame (re- 
viewed in T’'he Scholastic for April 17, 
1926) and Jsrafel, a monumental life 


of Edgar Allan Poe. 


Allen has published five volumes of 
poetry to date. The first was Wam- 
pum and Old Gold, published by the 
Yale University Press in 1921 as one 
of the “Yale Series of Younger Poets.” 
The book is now out of print, the first 
printing having been sold out within 
three months of publication—almost a 
record for a first book of verse. Part 
of the poems in Wampum and Old Gold 
are war poems written in France at the 
front; the others, based on classic or 
nature themes, were written since 1918. 
The keynote of much of Allen’s verse 
is the attitude of the generation of 
young men who fought the war, disil- 
lusioned of sentimentality and romance, 
reluctant to talk of their experience, 
but steady-eyed and determined that 
life shall not degenerate into futile ma- 
terialism. ‘They “will not live by 
musty creeds, who learned the truth 
through love and war,” he says: 

We who have walked with death in France, 
When all the world with death was rife, 
Who came through all that devils’ dance, 
When life was but a circumstance, 

A sniper’s whim, a bullet’s glance— 

We have a rendezvous with life! 

In Carolina Chansons, published by 
Macmillan in 1922, about half the 
thirty-odd poems are of Allen’s author- 
ship,-the others by Heyward. They 
deal with the romantic atmosphere of 
‘ld, aristocratic Charleston, with relics 
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Hervey ALLEN 


of Indian days, legends and _ historical 
facts of pirate, Revolutionary and Civil 
War times, the life of Negroes and 
“poor white trash,” the natural history 
of river, marsh, island, and shore of 
the “low country.” “The Priest and 
the Pirate” is a ballad of Theodosia 
Burr, based on the well-known story of 
her death at sea. “The Blockade 
Runner,” “Marsh Tackies,” ‘“Hag-Hol- 
lerin’ ‘lime,’ ‘Palmetto Town,” “The 
Sewees of Sewee Bay,’ are other char- 
acteristic titles. 

Earth Moods, which appeared last 
year from the press of Harper & 
Brothers, is Allen’s most ambitious 
work. In it he comes to full poetic 
stature and has attained wide critical 
commendation. It is “a gorgeous mo- 
tion-picture film” in epic style of man’s 
life in the northern hemisphere from 
the last ice age to the voyage of Co- 
lumbus. Earth Moods is studded with 
unforgettable pictures of great person- 
ages and periods of advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

The first selection from Allen’s verse 
here published, “Gargantua,” is a mys- 
terious and fantastic creation, done in 
a highly skillful manner. It is used 
through the courtesy of The Measure, 
a magazine of verse, where it first ap- 
peared. “Transfiguration,’ one of 
Allen’s earlier unpublished poems, is 
unique in theme and cleverly executed. 
Through the kind permission of the 
author, it is given for the first time to 
the readers of The Scholastic. 





Gargantua 


Gargantuan ranges of blue-dappled hills 

Roll down titanic coasts of cobalt shires, 

And inland dreams a sunstruck city’s ghost 

And herds of mooncalves graze near 
towered byres. 

Down, down the hills, a bull-voiced water- 
fall 

Plunges from cloudy cliffs that climb so 
high, 

It shudders like an organ from a hall 

Up stairs that wind into the windy sky. 

And there are bestial footprints in the 
sand 

That twist up 
snakes, 

Onto an upland paved with level floors 

Of copper water stagnant in iron lakes, 

And hooded peaks vault into clouded 
wonder, 

From whence the island’s voice drifts out 
to sea, 

Reverberating words of blatant thunder, 

Dull as a demon’s glee. 

Its hills sequester meadows, walled with 
fire, 

On which like evil prayers the sphinxes 
lie, 

With flame-like plumes that bloom upon 

- their wings, 

While red clouds wither by— 

The eagle’s shadow drifts along its cliffs 

And in the evening from a mountain’s 
dome, 

Remote as thought, there blurs the sound 
of drums 

That call the giants home. 


rusty roadways red as 


* * * 


Transfiguration 


Scarcely a year had passed, 

Yet he had changed, 

His look was set upon a place apart, 

And when I spoke of things that once 
Had moved the life behind his eyes, 
They rested on me with a shadowy stare 
Like snow against my heart. 


Colder and older, bolder— 

But he talked 

Of friends as 
tongue, 

Or old news from a half forgotten town, 

Where someone else had lived, when he was 
young. 


if bad news were on his 


Here was a corpse galvanic, 
Not my friend! 

I tried a new lay, failed, 

And in a panic 

Lit the cigar he wouldn’t take 
And smoked it while we sat 

In silence that missed fire, 
That grew titanic. 


He coughed... 

They both took exercises now— 
He and his wife— 

Each morning, so he said. 

He showed me, raised his hands, 
And let them fall, 

Like something dead. 


After he left, 

(I promised I would call) 

His footfall made diminuendo grim; 

I watched his former picture on the wall 
Till in the past I was alone with him. 





Pied Piper Froebel 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


spirit. More and more we are putting 
stress on the principle of having the 
pupils do it instead of accepting the 
word of some “‘cut-and-dried” text. 

For a long time Froebel had been 
convinced of the necessity of providing 
for the educational needs of the chil- 
dren under school age. From _ the 
teachers he learned that their greatest 
problem was the newcomer to the school. 
For the most part the child was get- 
ting no training in his early life. In 
his famous book, The Education of 
Man, published about this time, he pre- 
sented his views on the training of the 
child under the age of seven. 


From then on Froebel burned with 
the desire to provide for the educa- 
tional needs of the little tots. He 
watched their activities, joined in their 
games, and learned what they liked 
most to do. This first-hand knowledge 
he incorporated into his plan. He de- 
vised graduated exercises to fit their 
interests. Leaving Switzerland, he 
went to the small town of Blanken- 
burg, near his old home, to put his 
project into practice. He said to the 
government, “Give me the child and the 


state may have the man,” and in 1837 
opened the first children’s garden. 
There he took the children of the vil- 
lage in order to work out the optimistic 
philosophy often quoted, “I see in 
every child the possibility of a perfect 
man. The hope of the world lies in 
the children.” 


Ten years after the founding of the 
first garden, there were ten in exist- 
ence throughout the country. But the 
movement was given a crushing blow 
when in 1851 the Prussian government 
passed a law prohibiting kindergartens. 

Old as he now was, Froebel never- 
theless summoned his full energies for 
a last battle. With characteristic 
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courage he dragged himself to Gotha, 
where a great educational congress was 
being held. There he was received 
with honors, but the rally fell short. 
His strength gave out, and on June 21, 
1852, he died. 

Although Froebel’s domestic life had 
been happy, he had not been blessed 
with children of his own. As one 
writer put it, “Heaven left him child- 
less that a nation might call him fa- 
ther.” The influence of this great edu- 
cator on modern progress can scarcely 
be estimated. He himself said, “If. 
three hundred years after my death, 
the kindergarten shall be completely 
established, I shall rejoice in heaven.” 
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As You Sailed 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


“You are wound-ed, gal-lant Captain,” 
cried Bob, the boat-swain, anxious-ly, heed- 
ing not his own arm hanging use-less and 
blood-y by his side. 

“It is noth-ing, my good Bob,’ Jack re- 
plied, smil-ing. ‘You, too, are wounded. Do 
not mind me. You have a wife and child at 
home, wait-ing with tearful eyes for your re- 
turn to the shore. I, a-las, have neith-er.’ 

“‘God bless you, Cap-tain,’ cried Bob, 
tears of mem-o-ry start-ing from his eyes and 
ming-ling with the gore up-on his weather- 


“Haven’t you gone to bed yet?” 

You started at Father’s voice, and buried 
the blood-stained Bob and the Boy Captain 
beneath your pillow. 

“Oh, yes,” you said. 

“What were you reading?” 

“Nothing. Only a story.” 

“What story is it?” 

“Jack, the Boy Captain.” 

“Let me see it.” 

Sheepishly you drew It forth. 

“Now look here my son. If I ever catch 
you reading such trash as this again, .. .” 

Trash! The cruel word rankled in your 
breast long after Father closed the door be- 
hind him, leaving you there in the darkness, 
wrathful and hurt and alone. Worse, though, 
than all that he had said, worse even than 
what he had almost done and had threatened 
to do, he carried It away with him. Jack, 
the Boy Captain, was a prisoner at last. It 
was always thus, you reflected bitterly, tears 
of rage and humiliation springing into your 
eyes—it was always thus with boys who 
loved the sea. Jack, the Boy Captain, had 
possessed a cruel father. But Jack had been 
aman. He had not endured his slavery— 
not he! Then why should you? 

You sat bolt upright in bed. Jack had 
run away to sea! Then why not you? 
Your eyes were popping out of your head. 
Why should you not run away to sea? A 
shiver ran up and down your spine. Now— 
this very night—like Jack? Your bare feet 
touched the carpet. You shook your fist 
in the darkness toward the closed door. 


Stealthily you lighted the candle again. 
You drew on your under-clothes—your stock- 
ings—your knickerbockers—your waist with 
the broad collar—your polka-dot tie—your 
jacket—and your dusty shoes. 

“Tl show you,” you muttered fiercely, 
your hands fumbling in the bureau drawer. 
You spread your blue winter neckerchief 
flat upon the rumpled bed. On it you placed 
your Sunday trousers and a clean waist and 
a pair of stockings which Mother had 
darned for you that afternoon. You stopped 
a moment—then placed the waist and 
trousers and stockings back in the drawer 
again. On the ship, you reflected, they would 
give you a new blue sailor suit; and as to 
stockings, you rather thought you would go 
barefoot as a sailor-boy. 

Then on the blue neckerchief you laid the 
treasures with which you could not part— 
an empty brass cartridge (you would re- 
load it for pirates), a piece of red chalk 
(they chalked their trousers, didn’t they, on 
shipboard?), a fish-hook, large (for sharks), 
and a fish-hook, small, and your rare col- 
lection of tin tobacco-tags (these you would 
ory to the natives for pearls and precious 
gold). 

You gazed critically about the room, Your 
tyes rested on your little black Bible, the 
gift of your Sunday-school teacher last 


Jack had taken his Bible; 
You laid it on the tin 


Christmas day. 
then so should you. 
tobacco-tags. . 

And Mother’s picture! Jack had taken 
his mother’s picture when he ran away to 
sea. You brought it from its place on the 
bureau and lajd it on the black Bible, the 
face upward, so that her eyes were on you 
as you stood there by your bed in the candle- 
light. For years you would not see her 
again. You would have liked to kiss her— 
and Lizbeth—good-by before you went away. 
But that was impossible. Like Jack, you 
must play the man. You swallowed the 
lump in your throat, suddenly fierce again 
at the thought of the Man downstairs—the 
Man who was driving you from home, out 
into the black night and the world, big and 
perilous with sharks and pirates and can- 
nibals with rings in their ears. 

Hot tears dropped on the blue bundle as 
you tied it and sat down for a farewell 
moment on your little bed. You would take 
a look at your room ere you stole away. 

Suddenly on the roof abve your head you 
heard the patter of the summer rain. It was 
a hard father who would drive his boy out 
into such a night—out of a warm home into 
the darkness and the wet. The tears gushed 
from your eyes. You laid your wet cheek 
upon the pillow where your head had lain 
so many happy nights since you had come 
to be a big boy with a little room of your 
own. You saw them standing there, by the 
empty bed-side, in the morning—Father’s 
careworn face highest, then Mother’s next, 
by his shoulder, crying, and Lizbeth’s low- 
est and tearfulest of. all—‘My brother; I 
want my brother!” .... 

You sobbed aloud. The rain fell harder, 
on the pine shingles. The troughs were 
brimming. Outside, the garden path would 
be soaking. In crossing the road you would 
sink in the puddles to the tops of your shoes. 
But you could not wear rubbers. They never 
did when they ran to sea. You must not 
mind a little wet like that, for where you 
were going it would be wet for miles and 
miles around you; nothing would be dry 
but the white deck beneath your feet, and 
even that sometimes would be wet with 
spray. What if you slipped upon it, and 
fell, and rolled overboard—splash—into the 
great green sea. You would cry out, but 
they would not hear you. The wind would 
roar. The waves would close above your 
head, gurgling and laughing at your terror, 
and the ship would sail on without you, 
leaving you there alone and helpless to go 
down, down, down, struggling and choking 
and thinking of Mother, into the great deep. 

You gave a little cry and buried your 
face in your pillow, shuddering at your 
fate. If you were drowned. . .. if you 
were drowned dead, never to see or smile 
or play or be a boy again, the waves would 
wash you ashore, rolling you, tumbling you, 
laughing over you. . , . For days and days 
you would tumble there on the beach alone, 
till they came and found you—Father and 
Mother and Lizbeth, crying. They would 
find you white and dead and staring, in your 
blue sailor suit, lying in the sea-weed on 
the yellow sands. . . . and Father would 
never smile again, never having any boy to 
love; and Mother’s hair would be white, 
never having any boy to kiss; and Liz- 
BEM cis c 

You hugged the pillow, moaning. Your 
hot tears fell, like the rain, drearily. You 
could hear the rill from the eaves-trough 
running into the barrel at the corner of the 
house. Soon it would be overflowing and 
flooding the garden path... “And he was 
such a bright boy,” everybody in Ourtown 
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would be saying. . . The musical water- 
drops still fell through the chink in the 
rafters, .. . “And never did anybody any 
harm, or any little bird or beast even. . .” 

Drowsily the rain fell on the shingles as 
you shut the front door, your blue bundle in 
your hand. No one heard you as you stole 
down the sopping path to the front gate. 
Softly it clicked behind you, and you trudged 
on and on in the storm and night... on 
and on past great dark houses . . . on and 
on under dripping trees , . . till you could 
go no farther, and sank down at last to 
sleep in the mud and wet of the long, long 
road to the sea... . 

And when you awoke the rain had 
stopped and the sun was streaming through 
your chamber window. All dressed, you 
lay upon the crumpled coverlet of your little 
bed. Beside you lay the blue bundle. Be- 
yond you, somewhere—still far beyond you— 
lay the blue sea. 








Foot Ball 


Time 


Spalding is ready with every 
foot ball necessity— 


For instance: 


You can kick a goal with an 
UNLINED J5 that never 
could be made with a lined 
ball. J5 is the only unlined 
foot ball in the game today 
(lining deadens a foot ball). 
Spalding Pants, Shoes, Hel- 
mets, Jerseys—all in the 
same class with the ]5—The 
Choice of Champions. 


A Word About Sweaters 


This is sweater weather. We 
have just what you want— 
every kind of sweater at ev- 
ery kind of price. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 
I. Tone Color in the Arts. 


Last issue we talked about words, their pecul- 
iarities, their habits of persisting in forgotten 
places, their way of getting transplanted from one 
country to ensther like Russian thistles on a Da- 
kota farm. Today, since we are also interested 
in two other fine arts besides English it is well 
= call attention to another quality which shows 

why literature is an art not separate from music 
- painting. The poets call this quality tone- 
color. 


A. Hervey Allen. (1) Gargantua. Notice the 
verses, “Down, down the hills, a bull-voiced water- 
fall Plunges from , cloudy cliffs that climb so high 
It shudders... 


Rabelais invented the character Gargantua in 
his work entitled The Pleasant and Joyful History 
of the Giant Gargantua. So many > e read this 
satire that the character’s name has been taken 
over to apply to anything gigantic = as Utopian 
has come to mean any theory or plan pleasantly 
— Do you know of any other words like 
this 


Read the poem first for the range of color, then 
for sound, then for the combination of soun 
and color which build u images of gigantic snow 
caps burning like the Giant’s Bridge across Val- 

alla. 


(2) Notice in Transfiguration that the substance 
“ the em is more intellectual, less dependent 

._ eee pictures, and that there are fewer ap- 
padi to sound and sight combined. 


B. Carping Kipling. Tell the class something 
you know about Kipling or his work. The Jungle 
Books are full of tone color. Find some good il- 
lustrations such as “the moon splashed her white 
light on rock and pool.” 


C. Chopin. Musicians also use tone-color. They 
have only half the instruments the writers have 
at their command. Perhaps some one in the class 
is familiar with Chopin’s characteristic melodies. 
If you can’t use the piano, perhaps you have 
some Victrola records. 


D. The International Art Exhibit. Painters, too, 
use tone-color. Like the musicians, they have only 
half the instruments. They depend on color to 
express tone; the musicians use tone to express 
color; the writer uses both at once when he de- 
scribes “the roar of the green ocean.” Tell the 
class where and when the International Art Ex- 
hibit is. If there isn’t time to speak of all, try to 
interest your classmates in the American exhibitors. 


II. The Modern Attitude toward Children. 

A. Roy Rolfe Gilson and the Story of Child- 
hood. Children in the fine arts are comparatively 
new. Perhaps you_have noticed that the Christ 
Child in the Old Masters is not a baby but a 
little man. Painters didn’t know how to draw 
children. Mr. Frederick has pointed out the same 
situation in literature. See if you can find from 
Mr. Frederick’s discussion why Louisa M. Alcott 
called her books Little Men and Little Women. 
What new point of view is represented by As You 
Sailed? Discuss in detail the three methods or 
means which the writer may use who wishes to 
draw children as children. 


B. As You Sailed. (a) A story may begin with 
an explanation, with talk, or with description of 
a place or character. Mr. Frederick \ soeake of the 
peculiar opening of this story. Why is = pe- 
culiar? What double set of pictures a se et? 
We have been talking about tone-color. _ oes 
tone-color help the green trees to become the 
green ocean? What other details merge and then 
separate and merge again without confusing you? 


(b) We have talked of stories of action, char- 
acter, and situation. Which is As You Sailed? 
What would happen to the type of story if the 
boy’s sister were brought into the scene? 


(c) We have said that stories were made up 
of a series of episodes. The boy makes up ver 
dramatic and exciting adventures for himself. 
Where does he get these? Have you read some 
like them? Treasure Island? Robinson Crusoe? 
Midshipman Easy? The Pilot? Tell the class 
about some others that you read with satisfaction. 


(d) The mother and father are very indistinct 
characters in the story. Why? What would hap- 
pen to the type of story if they were made more 
individual ? 


(e) Which do you think is the most life-like 
episode in the story? 

(f) The story has beautiful prose rhythm. Read 
& ast three paragraphs aloud to show how the 

of the boy is carried along by sound pictures. 


C. Pied Piper Froebel. We take our oppor- 
tunity to go to school as such a matter of course 


that most times we forget that it hasn’t been long 
since little children were allowed “just to grow’ 
like Topsy. Tell the class how Froebel changed 
the attitude of the world toward the education of 
young children. 


III. The Art of Translating. 


Translating from one language to another is an 
interesting game. Notice Mr. Schnurer’s sugges- 
tions in paragraph three, and then show the class 
his points by comparing two translations of the 
Aeneid, the Iliad, or stories from the French or 
German. How do you account for the absurd 
class translations that are made? Can you recall 
some good ones to illustrate your point? 


One way to learn to write vivid and interesting 
English is to practice trying to give the precise 
meaning of passages selected from the works of 
great authors. The French call this precis-writing. 
Both French and English diplomats are required 
to take specific courses in this type of writing as 
part of their training for service. Try it. It is 
not so easy to keep out what you think the author 
should say and stick to what he did say. 


I wonder why German and French school boys 
have more literary editions of Cooper’s stories 
than we do? 

o 


For Social Science Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Food Supply and the Growth of Population. 


The Census Bureau estimates that the present 
population of our country is 117,135,817, an_in- 
crease of not quite 12,000,000 since 1920. And 
the following 1“"¥ for the annual consumption 
per capita will help you to estimate the increased 
amount of food that this growth makes necessary: 
meat, 219.6 lbs.; milk, 75.5 gallons; eggs, 17.8 
dozens; cereals, 40.2 bu.; ;. potatoes 3.5 bu.; sugar, 
19.9 Ibs. 

From what part of the country do these articles 
of diet come? Make a map showing the several 
great producing areas for these foods. Locate the 
important vegetables and fruit growing districts. 
Compare this map with the map on Page 9 show- 
ing the distribution of population. 

In what regions has population increased the 
fastest? Has the population in food-producing 
regions increased as rapidly as that of the urban 
districts? Explain why this decrease in the per- 
centage of the agricultural population has not re- 
sulted in a food shortage. 


Ask your parents about the new articles of food 
which they can remember having been introduced. 
Find out the main differences that have come in 
the practice of handling foods since your parents 
were children. Are fresh fruits and vegetables 
more available than a generation ago 


Let someone explain how eee in diet affect 
food production. And some girl who is studying 
domestic science may explain a “balanced meal.’ 
What is the science of dietetics? How can this 
science help solve the question of food supply? 


What is a “standard of living?” How do vari- 
ous standards of living affect the demands for 
foods? Compare the patronage of the finest and 
poorest grocery stores in your community. Are 
there any important differences in the kinds of 
food handled, in the quality of the foods? 


Malthus, in working out his theory of the rela- 
tion of food supply to population-growth, was try- 
ing to prove that all the miseries of mankind— 
disease, war, famine, and poverty—are caused by 
the multiplication of the improvident members of 
society. In other words, he said, the poor are 
poor and miserable continuously because too many 
of them are born. And for Malthus there were no 
remedies for this situation but the so-called “jungle 
checks” on population growth. In this way he 
painted for man a very dark future. In what re- 
wae has this gloomy picture failed to materialize? 
Why? 

Why are many present scientists pessimistic 
about the future? Enumerate the chief measures 
for increasing food supply. .Is an increasing popu- 
lation necessary for the future security and pros- 
perity of our country? Which is to be more de- 
sired, a small population with a high standard of 
living or a large population with a low standard? 
Which is the worse prospect for the future—wars, 
disease, and famine to keep the population down 
or slow starvation for the ever-growing masses? 


II. How Men Get New Ideas. 


Malthus was a ny age! who tried to prove 
that nothing can done about human miseries. 
His theory of population en rew out of an 
argument with a friend, but the data to support 
the theory were gathered afterwards during sev- 
eral years of travel over Europe. Which is the 
better way, to get sound conclusions: look at facts 
first and draw your conclusions from them, or 
get an idea and hunt facts to prove it? 


Professor Whitehead says that the function of 
a philosopher is to test the truth of ideas—the 
ideas of scientists, economists, historians, educat- 
ors, etc. (See The Profession of Thinking, p. 15). 
How does present educational practice dhoce ra 
influence of Froebel? (See Pied Piper rr 
p. 7). How do you explain this survival of his 
ideas? Let the teacher tell something of John 
Dewey’s ideas about schools. Is there any rela- 
tion between the ideas of Dewey and Froebel? 
Have you made your own ideas or are they those 
which are commonly expressed by your parents 
and friends? Have you tested any of your ideas 
for their truth? Will you get more ideas from 
associating with a few people, or from mingling 
with many people? 

Once an idea is born, it becomes the common 
anaes of thinkers who may use it in making 
new eas. Malthus invented the phrase “the 
struggle for existence,”’ while Spencer coined the 
expression “the survival of the fittest,” but both 
are associated in current thought with Darwin's 
theory of natural selection. New ideas grow from 
old ideas, as they are tested in the light of new 
enaetlame. 

Can you explain why an assembly of the world’s 
— is likely to bring forth new ideas? 

ou know of any idea which originated with 
a philosopher that is now commonly believed? 
Look up John Locke, read the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and then answer the preceding ques- 
tion. 
III. Current Aspects of American Life. 

How can Henry Ford profitably decrease the 
number of work days per week without decreasing 
wages? (See The Five-Day Week, p. 14). What 
is his theory of the relation of high wages, leisure, 
and profits? Explain the followin terms: “auto- 
matic machinery, “ “standardization,” “fabrication,” 
and “chain production.” Do _ these processes in 
any way help to explain Ford’s successes? Why 
do other industries hesitate to follow this most 
recent innovation? 


Mr. Ford has a hobby for collecting old style 
means of transportation. What changes in trans- 
portation have come in the last hundred_ years? 
(See The Pioneer Rides Again, p. 18). Can you 
name five transcontinental railroads in the United 
States? What recent developments in transporta- 
tion are affecting your own community? Why is 
the United States Government trying to sell the 
merchant fleet secured during the war? (See Hoist- 
ing the Sales, p. 21). Do you think that these 
ships should be sold? Has the government ever 
contributed to the building or maintenance of the 
railroads? 

Why should the Department of Justice be sus- 
pected of conniving at injustice in the cases of 
Sacco and Vanzetti (p. 14)? What is a “radica ul” 
Is it a kind of radicalism to eat dill pickles at_mid- 
night? The word “radical” comes from a_ Latin 
word meaning “to get to the root of a thing.” 
Does “radical” mean being different, or being 
dangerously different? Have radicals ever done 
any good in the world? Can it be said that Mal- 
thus was a radical? 


Social studies teachers will te glad to know 
that the National Geographic Society. will continue 
to publish its Geographic News Bulletins (Thirty 
issues during the school year, each giving the geo- 
graphic background of five news events). They 
are mailed to teachers only on receipt of 25c in 
stamps. Address National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C 





Every One 


believes in peace. But there is wide 
difference of opinion as to how to at- 
tain it. One thing, however, is unde- 
niable: whether we shall have another 
great war depends largely on the kind 
of education the children of all 
countries*receive in the next few years. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, in a sincere de- 
sire to further this fundamental pro- 
cess, will publish serially, beginning 
October 30, Channing Pollock’s four- 
act play, “The pay —one of the 
most pow Peace arguments ever 
penned. “The Enemy” has had a suc- 
cessful Broadway run and is now on 
tour through the larger cities. 
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YourtH 1s KInG 


9 HESE are the glorious years. 


Obstacles are waived away, all reverses are temporary; courageous 
is the fight for a place in the sun. Vigorous bodies and alert minds 
are at the peak of their vitality. 


THEN WHAT? 


There come the disappointments and That is why youth should pause in its 
often the tragedies of middle age, those pre ig ge dig — +“ 

AS : . and give thought to the future. Now, 
disillusionments that tax the valor of the 8 8 


b ; ee ie iP when because of this very vigor, the 
ravest and are doubly hard to bear 11 no maximum of protection may be had at 


provision has been made against them. minimum cost. 


Your Prudential representative will be glad 


to advise you on this precautionary step. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


smuenctn or! Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
CIBRALTAR.” 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 








When Does 1 Equal 


When you use Calumet 


Baking Powder. Calumet has 


double the leavening strength of many other 
baking powders. Only one spoonful is required 
where it is usually necessary to employ two spoonfuls 
of many other brands. 
It goes twice as far and produces biscuits, 
cakes, pies, doughnuts and muffins that make break- 
fast, dinner, supper or after school lunch taste like a 
regular picnic spread of goodies. If mother doesn’t use 
Calumet, ask her to try it just once. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2%2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 




















Horace Greeley said: “Go West, Young Man, Go West!” 


—not by train! 
—not by airplane! 


—Go in a covered wagon! 


Play the New Exciting Game— 
WINNING THE WEST IN A COVERED WAGON 


O the way of the red-blooded forty-niners: kill 
and dress your own venison; pull your wagon 
wheels out of the mud of Cumberland Gap; ford the 
Monongahela; escape the hostile Sioux; get aid from 
the friendly Cheyennes; wait days for a herd of buf- 
falo to cross your path; send your rivals up the 
wrong trail; get lost yourself; meet the disheartened 
remnants of a train lost in Death Valley; use all your 
resources to get back on the main trail and to keep 
your opponents behind you, while you push on with 
food and water low, through an epidemic of small- 
pox, repulsing bandits—on, on, on to California— 
Sutter’s Mill—GOLD! 


$] .00 


from your dealer or 
by mail post paid. 





Two More Good Ones 


Besides the great board game “Covered Wagon,” we 
have two other smashing good games, educational as 
well, Learn to recognize all the chief American trees 
by playing ARBO, the tree-family-game; 50 beautiful 
cards in an attractive box. MATCHIT is another tree 
game, but designed for children. $1 each post paid. 











Spend your winter evenings with this big, illustrated 
map of your country before you. Learn the land- 
marks of the pioneers; the trails and the forts. Spin 
out the destiny of your little red or blue covered 
wagon as it crawls across the vividly pictured board 
before you. This is a game of thrilling adventure that 
will interest the whole family from grandfather to 
baby. It is authentic history, accurate geography, 


‘and exciting pastime. 


WINNING THE WEST IN A COVERED 
WAGON is a brand new educational game, in- 
vented, manufactured and sold by the Scholastic 
Publishing Company. The biggest money’s worth 
in games you ever saw. Your set is waiting for you. 
Just clip the coupon below: 





SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ 


once post paid 
Game at $1 each. 


Gentlemen: ; send me at 


sets of the Covered Wagon 





Name 
Street 


City. State . 
(If you tried unsuccessfully to purchase the Covered Wagon Game 
at a favorite Department Store, please send us the name of the 
store. 






































